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TELL YOU, JACK... 


PERFECT PROTECTION is 
the Greatest Contract Any Man 
Can Buy....or Sell!” 


“That’s chiefly because you 
can show a-man he doesn’t 
have to die to win! And 
you can prove it ... because 
Reliance has paid $7,000,000 
more to LIVING policy- 
holders than in death claims 
since originating this new- 
idea policy. It rings the bell 
with every man who judges 
his insurance, as he does his 
other investments, on the 
basis of the actual dollars- 
and-cents return he gets out 
of it!” 


Presenting Perfect Protec- 
tion means Success to hun- 
dreds of Reliance under- 
writers ...20% and 40% in- 
crease in new business, a 
lower lapse ratio, easier 








prospect-finding, maximum 
first-year commissions and 


extended renewals. The 
Reliance Prosperity Plan 
which includes a_ direct 


Home Office connection and 
standard system of contracts 
for its underwriters, along 
with cooperative selling ser- 
vice that practically assures 
Success, has helped consid- 
erably in the record-break- 
ing growth of the company 
and the prosperity of its rep- 
resentatives. Agency con- 
nections, big enough in po- 
tential earnings to satisfy 
the most ambitious, are open 
to men who can qualify. Let 
the coupon bring you the full 
story ... in confidence, of 
course! 








LIANCE [LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. S6, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect 
Protection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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Life Presidents’ Convention 


Notable List of Speakers Address (Members At 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting In New York; 


Varied, Modern Range of Subjects Discussed 


ARIETY, balance, distinction— 
V inese were the qualities which 

lent individuality to the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
held at the Hotel Astor in New York 
last Thursday and Friday. Addresses 
by a railroad president, a college presi- 
dent whose liberal views on economics 
intrigue national interest, a former 
Minister of Justice of the Dominion of 
Canada, a nationally known publisher, 
and a scientist of international repu- 
tation, gave variety to a program which 
carried both balance and distinction in 
its list of speakers from within the 
ranks of the association membership. 
Thus was a program, similar in essen- 
tials to twenty-three preceding ones, 
made to live and do service to the slo- 
gan “The Betterment of Life Insurance 
Service.” 

The convention theme—“Building 
National Reserves For Human Needs” 
—was in itself an inspiration. That 
the heads of companies carrying more 
than ninety per cent of all legal reserve 
life insurance in force in the United 
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States and Canada are motivated by 
such an ideal should prove reassuring 
to all concerned with the growth and 
progress of the nation. And through- 
out the meeting, from the opening ad- 
dress by James Lee Loomis, who out- 
lined the statistical progress of life in- 
surance, to the concluding feature by 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman, who told the 
story of life and death in 1930, that 
comforting factor “reserves” dominated 
the discussions. Financial reserves, 
health reserves, character reserves— 
the essence of life insurance and the 
hope of personal independence. 

The chairman’s address, printed in full 
in THE SPECTATOR last week, painted 
an optimistic picture of life insurance 
as it emerges from a year of trial. Sub- 
stantial production of new business. 
New business for the year exceeding 
the insurance in force for 1911. The 
wide distribution of payments to both 
beneficiaries and to _ policyholders. 
These factors Mr. Loomis considers to 
have been of paramount importance 
during 1930. Life insurance, he de- 
clared, builds for social stability, in- 


creases independence and removes 
human beings from the demoralizing 
influences of fear and worry. “Thrift 
finds its true reward in life insurance,” 
said Mr. Loomis, “but aside from that, 
we must remember that even surrender 
payments meet pressing human needs.” 

Frank B. Noyes, president of the As- 
sociated Press and president of the 
Evening Star Newspaper Company, 
Washington, D. C., outlined to the con- 
vention the structure and operation of 
a news gathering organization such as 
the A. P. He said it was formed to 
prevent private monoply in this field, 
is composed of over 1300 members and 
is non-profit making. 

“Building an American Character 
Reserve,” was the topic of an address 
by Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. He pointed out that 
everything that has advanced social 
standards has been developed by pres- 
sure. Education, civic progress, even 
the ownership of homes, all have come 
about as a result of selling. He cred- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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HINGS I remember from the presi- 
dents’ convention. . ... The dearth 
of reminder incidents—very few speak- 
ers were reminded of a story. But some 
good ones were told, just the same. 
Frank L. Jones’ about the new agent, 
for instance. The new man made mis- 
takes in his first application. It was 
returned to him for correction but 
without waiting to correct it he called 
the home office and very excitedly told 
them, “If you want this policy issued 
you’d better hurry up. My prospect 
was in an auto accident a few hours 
ago and he is damn near death’s door.” 
* * * 
LSO when Arthur Hunter declined 
to read his paper, preferring to 
summarize it from memory. He mis- 
trusted human interest in papers and 
illustrated his thought by telling of 
the minister who said he did not mind 
his audience looking at their watches, 
but he did hate to see them put the 
time-pieces to their ears. Remembered 
also is Dr. Hunter’s review of the 
contribution of life insurance to medi- 
cal progress. He sketched research 
and developments from the time a 
short neck was considered conducive 
to apoplexy because it offered a direct 
route for a rush of blood to the head 
down to the present stage of medical 
and actuarial progress. And he held 
the attention of his hearers. 
* * * 
ND I can still see the courteous but 
frigid attention lavished upon Dr. 
Glenn Frank by the life insurance pres- 
idents whilst he shook the rafters with 
“Shorter Hours and More Pay.” Please 
don’t say I could not see attention. You 
could almost hear it. Chairman Loomis 
appeared to reflect the attitude of the 
membership in his acknowledgment of 
the talk, saying, “That is just the type 
of an address we knew we would re- 
ceive from the dynamic personality of 
Dr. Frank.” Whatever that might have 
meant. More pay—shorter hours. Some- 
how the thought is not unpleasant. 
* * * 
EMEMBERED too is the sound life 
insurance angle of one major eco- 
nomic problem as discussed by Leroy 
A. Lincoln. Building reserves for old 
age. Reserves. They must be there— 
they must be earned. Such is the logic, 
provoking though it may sometimes be, 


of life insurance. 
* ok * 


ND I retain a mental picture of the 

presidents of the world’s five larg- 

est life companies consistently occu- 

pying chairs in the first five rows. Ob- 
viously, never too big to grow. 


OMEONE recently told me that I 
S was cynical. Of course I was de- 
lighted at the flattery. I presume there 
is nothing anyone enjoys more than to 
be told that he is cynical except to have 
it reported of him that he has a sense 
of humor. I suspect that there is 
nothing that means fight in Texas or 
any other State so certainly as when 
one man says to another man’s face, 
“You have no sense of humor.” The 
maker of the frightful charge would be 
shot on the spot and the jury would 
render a not guilty verdict without 
leaving the box. 

* * * 

UT, I regret to admit, I am not at 

all cynical. No naive maid or 
Webster’s large-eared and credulous 
little boy more trustingly believes all 
he hears. How could I disbelieve in 
Santa Claus when this very moment 
there lies before me a letter from a 
large bank in which the manager 
writes, “Let us suggest that if at any 
time ... you find yourself in need of 
additional funds you talk the matter 
over with us.” 

- oe 
ET I do try very hard now and 
then to be cynical and pessimistic. 


Such was, I thought briefly, my state of . 


mind last Thursday afternoon after 
listening to Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, address 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the Hotel Astor, New 


York, on “Business Defeatism and 
Economic Recovery.” 
k * * 
THOUGHT it a splendid and a 


brilliant address and I shall never 
again miss any possible opportunity to 
hear Mr. Frank, no matter what topic 
he discusses. But it made me gloomy 
regarding the future. So the follow- 
ing day, at being seated next to a 
stranger at the association luncheon, 
after asking him if he were an insur- 
ance company president or a journal- 
ist, and finding he was neither, I asked 
him what he thought of “conditions.” 
He had heard Dr. Frank and also had 
read the address. And, quite logically 
I thought, he pointed out how in reality 
not ultimate disaster and chaos but, 
ultimately, quite the opposite was its 
thought. 
* * ok 
T’S. no use, I fear, I can’t be cynical. 
I know F. M. Voltaire was right 
when he asserted that in the best of 
possible worlds the chateau of mon- 
seigneur the baron was the most beau- 
tiful of chateaux and madame the best 
of possible baronesses. 





66 RITE something in your co!- 
W umn about Christmas,” the 
Boss said, but for the life of me | 
couldn’t bring forth a line worth read- 
ing. Down the echoing corridor of 
years I sent my mind and memory, 
hoping that in some forgotten cornei 
they might uncover a scrap of incident 
or emotion that could be churned into 
“copy,” but each foolish little memento 
when dusted off revealed the inscription 
“Not for publication.” 
* * * 
HERE were, of course, crowded mo- 
ments vf such exquisite pleasure 
and delirious joy as can exist only in 
that transitional Heaven which is 
childhood. What call to duty, love, pa- 
triotism or pleasure can ever bring us 
bounding to partake with such whole- 
souled enthusiasm as that clarion call 
to the slightly insane child we were on 
Christmas morning! Is there anything 
in the estate of man—wealth, esteem, 
friendship, titles, power—that can com- 
pare with the spoils of that day—a 
train that ran under its own power 
through a tunnel, a magic Flezxible 
Flyer sled (goodbye to the old Pig 
Sticker) and a Daisy rifle that fired 
real B.B. shot? Sentimentality? It is 
stupid sentimentality to think other- 
wise. 
* * * 

ATER Christmases there were, with 
i slightly more dignified, Penrodian 
joys. The Christmas dansant and you 
home for your first collegiate holiday 
with a four-button suit and a fraternity 
pledge pin shining from its correct 
lapel! Gad, what a devil with the wo- 
men! And the first Christmas with a 
job. The thrill of spending the whole 
poor pittance on gifts. . . Imperiously 
waving aside protests of excessive gen- 
erosity. .. “What’s a man for if not 
to provide for his family?” 

* cS * 
UT not always the joyous paean... 
Quiet dinners for two and three 
with courageous hearts trying to for- 
get the groaning board of yester-year 
and the merry laughter of voices, 
young and old, forever stilled. .. The 
terrible, solitary Christmas meal amidst 
the ghastly glitter of a house for those 
who have no homes. . . Afterwards 
the full-throated choir singing praise 
to Him from whom all blessings flow. . . 
* * * 
COLUMN of mine about Christ- 
mas, you see, would be of no in- 
terest to you, but just pretend the as- 
signment is yours and in the panorama 
of your own past you'll find a column, 
or a novel, infinitely more thrilling. 
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“Merry Christmas!” 


HE Christmas spirit will be 
welcomed in the _ business 
world. 

By Christmas spirit we mean 
not only peace, charity and good 
will, but happiness, good cheer 
and a courageous optimism. 

As fathers, husbands, brothers 
and swains, many of us will re- 
ceive this Christmas fantastic 
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cravats done. up ‘in’ gay: packages 


by loving hands. We will ‘take 
one nervous glance at these exotic 
patterns—creations of some mad 
haberdasher—and then, turning 
our dazzled eyes to the expectant 
gaze of the beloved, hopeful giver 
we will exclaim, “Just what I 
wanted! How did you _ ever 
guess?” 

At Christmas time we all make 
the best of things. And we are 
strengthened in this philosophy 
by the knowledge that whatever 
our fortune may be at the mo- 
ment, there are legions who have 
less to be thankful for than we 
but who, too, are making the best 
of things. If the man who can- 
not afford to patronize the expen- 
sive shops this year should fall 
a victim of self pity, he has only 
to turn to his newspaper and 
scan the accounts of the “hundred 
neediest cases” for a complete and 
speedy cure. 

As business men we should, 
this Christmas, accept with a lit- 
tle more grace, the gifts the 
economic gods have chosen for 
us. “Just what I wanted” may 
not be the instinctive phrase that 
springs from our lips but at least 
we can articulate “Thank you,” 
and smile, as any ; gentleman 
would. ; 

As insurance men, in particu- 
lar, we have small grounds for 
grumbling when we think, as be- 
hooves us, of our neighbors. Some 
important. banks have closed their 
doors. Gasoline, mines and 
metals, automobiles, iron and 
steel, leather products and tex- 
tiles and some branches of retail 
trade have all suffered greater de- 
clines ;in 1930 than insurance 
lines had to undergo. Though 


we of the business are inclined 
to purse our lips in concern over 
the one per cent production de- 
cline which the first ten months 
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of 1930 revealed, other: business 
men regard with genuine envy 
the ability of life insurance to 
withstand the wholesale -reduc- 
tions the depression has forced in 
other fields. 

We may as well make up our 
minds to the fact that some as- 
pects of the insurance picture are 
not pretty. It is inevitable that 
investment results will be un- 
favorable in comparison with past 
years. Premiums in fire and cas- 
ualty lines are sharply off in 
many quarters. The hazards of 
fire and accident have possibly in- 
creased the toll that the compa- 
nies annually pay in claims. Ad- 
versity? Yes. But it is adversity 
that sharpens our wits, renews 
our energy, goads us on not only 
to retrieving what we have lost, 
but accomplishing that which we 
have never before achieved. 

So THE SPECTATOR calls out to 
its friends this year, as heartily 
as ever in years past, “Merry 
Christmas!”—and wishes you, 
too, a happy New Year, believing 
sincerely that it is in your power 
to make it so in every sense of the 
word. 


Caution and Candor 


HE acquisition of the insur- 

ance interests of Caldwell & 
Company by the Keystone Hold- 
ing Company and affiliated bank- 
ing interests with Machir Dorsey, 
president of the Keystone, as the 
leading figure in the transaction, 
makes it the controlling factor in 
the Inter-Southern Life, and an 
important one in other compa- 
nies that were a part of the Cald- 
well holdings. 

Commendation or condemna- 
tion of the plans that are contem- 
plated by those now in control 
would at the present time obvious- 
ly be premature. The happiness 
and content of thousands of in- 
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sured and dependent lives hang 
upon the success which the new 
owners and the receivers of the 
Caldwell and the various insur- 
ance commissioners attain in the 
financial stabilizing of the life 
companies that have lately 
changed control. Too much op- 
timism insecurely founded might 
produce a false sense of security 
which the exigencies of the situa- 
tion do not seem to warrant. On 
the other hand, if unfair criticism 
were leveled at the handling of a 
difficult enterprise it might do 
far more harm than actual con- 
ditions warranted. 

It is, however, a fair assump- 
tion that the best interests of 
everyone concerned would be 
benefited by a full and frank 
statement broadcast by the new 
owners as to the exact nature of 
the financial backing the new ar- 
rangement commands and, in ef- 
fect what plans have been made 
for the future conduct of the va- 
rious companies. The sooner this 
is done the more certain, it is rea- 
sonable to assume, would be the 
prospect of the proper and just 
solution of a problem which has 
caused, to some extent, worry and 
distrust on the part of the insur- 
ing public. 


On the Air 


HE conservation of life insur- 

ance has always been a vital 
issue, but it is doubtful if ever 
the need for active work in this 
direction was more pressing than 
at the present time. The Detroit 
Association of Life Underwriters 
recently adopted a resolution re- 
questing the life company officials 
to institute a national radio 
broadcasting program in behalf 
of conservation and the same 
resolution was indorsed by the 
life managers of New York at 
their recent semi-annual meeting. 
At that time Major Roger B. Hull 
stated that the National Associa- 
tion is already actively working 
on the same idea and has ar- 
ranged to have a portion of the 
Westinghouse hour allotted to life 
insurance during Thrift Week. 


Editorial 


It remained, however, for New 
York life underwriters to point 
the way. Life insurance conser- 
vation appeal is now on the air. 
Largely through the initiative of 
General Agent Ben Hyde, of the 
Penn Mutual, and assisted by the 
officials of the Life Underwriters 
Association, five leading broad- 
casting stations have donated 
their facilities to the cause of life 
insurance protection. ‘Fitting the 
message in wherever possible, the 
following brief talk-appears: 

“Hold on to your Life Insurance. 


“Many homes and families have been 
kept together during these trying 
times because men realized that their 
life insurance policies were the last in- 
vestment they should let go. 

“Your life insurance may mean man, 
years of food and clothing for yow 
family, and is therefore much too val- 
uable to sacrifice for any small imme- 
diate benefit. 

“If you are tempted to drop your lif< 
insurance, think of your wife and chil- 
dren, and if you haven’t the amount of 
your premium, see your company and 
they will help you to raise it. 

“Hold on to your Life Insurance.” 


The whole story in a few words. 
What a contribution to life in- 
surance! Congratulations to its 
originators. 
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$200,000 Club—936 “ * 
Both Clubs — 


1930 NYLIC CLUBS 
$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for 


1138 agents, total paid for 


$112,952,278 
220,332,870 
$333,285,148 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. . 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Life Insurance Faces 
Opportunity 





John A. Stevenson Points to 
Present Emergency as 
Stimulus 


Public Willing to Listen 








Record Attendance of Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association 


Hear Address 


CHICAGO, Dec. 15.—The life under- 
writers of the nation today find them- 
selves in the most favored position of 
any group of producers, both despite 
and because of the current business 
depression, and they should, in fact, 
“get excited” about it, declared John 
A. Stevenson, manager of the home 
office agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
in a stirring and inspiring address to 
the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

An overflow crowd was on hand for 
the meeting and Mr. Stevenson did not 
disappoint the agents. He was intro- 
duced by A. E. Patterson, Chicago 
manager for the Penn Mutual, and 
when he told of the remarkable record 
made by Mr. Stevenson during the 
past two years, a thrill passed through 
the crowd. Mr. Patterson declared 
that Mr. Stevenson’s agency during 
the past two years had stepped up its 
production from $21,000,000 annually 
to $36,000,000 annually, and that dur- 
ing that time Mr. Stevenson’s personal 
production was in excess of $4,000,000. 

Mr. Stevenson built his talk around 
the thought of “emergencies,” and the 
part that life insurance plays in solv- 
ing and alleviating them. 

“Today is an emergency situation 
and the real worth of life insurance 
has been revealed in contrast with other 
forms of investment. It alone has not 
depreciated,” Mr. Stevenson asserted. 

He then outlined the advantages that 
life insurance agents enjoy over pro- 
ducers of other divisions of business. 
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“You need never fear that you will 
lose out because of mergers, because 
mergers of life insurance companies, 
especially the larger ones, are unprofit- 
able and inadvisable. 

“You get good pay for the work that 
you do, and you alone are responsible 
for the amount of income that will 
accrue from the business. 

“There are no jealousies in the life 
insurance business. I have never heard 
of a life insurance company executive 
complaining at the size of commission 
checks going to their agents. Also, 
you are not affected by the law of 
diminishing return because when your 
gross volume increases your rate of 
commission is the same as on the 
smaller cases. It is not like some other 


(Concluded on page 17) 





HEADS SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Frank W. McAllister, general 
counsel of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Co., is chairman of a 
special committee appointed at 
the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention in New York last week. 
Other members of the special 
committee are Claris Adams and 
Herbert M. Woollen. It will draft 
resolutions and amendments to 
the by-laws governing the re- 
quirements of membership and 
also retention of membership in 
the A. L. C., and make a report 
following which it is expected 
that President C. B. Robbins will 
call a special meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee to consider it. 
Stock jobbing practices in life in- 
surance companies were discussed 
at the meeting last week, as was 
also the question of advertising. 
The committee expressed itself as 
unfavorable to institutional ad- 
vertising. A committee was also 
appointed to make improvements 
in the M. I. B. service, with a 
suggestion from President Rob- 
bins that a central bureau might 
be established by the M. I. B. 
The members of this committee 
are: John M. Laird, Connecticut 
General Life, chairman; Frank 
P. Manley, Indianapolis Life; Dr. 
H. W. Cook, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 











Examination of Ky. 
Central L. & A. 


Three State Insurance 
Depts. Report Company 
in Excellent Condition 


“Efficiently Managed” 


Paid-Up Capital $400,000 and 
Surplus $181,941 as of 
June 30, 1930 


The convention examination made 
by the insurance departments of In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky of the Ken- 
tucky Central Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, of Anchorage, Ky., 
as of June 30, 1930, showed the com- 
pany to be efficiently managed and in 
an excellent condition. It was incorpo- 
rated as an assessment company in 
1902. In 1917 it was reorganized and 
became a stock legal reserve company, 
with authorized capital stock of $105,- 
000. By amendment of the articles of 
incorporation the authorized capital 
stock was increased to $200,000 in 
1920, to $300,000 in 1929, and, in 
January, 1930, to $400,000. 

The company is licensed and oper- 
ates in Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia. It writes industrial life, acci- 
dent and health insurance. The acci- 
dent and health insurance is all non- 
cancellable except for non-payment of 
premium. 


The life benefit insurance in force 
as of June 30, this year, was $18,321,- 
002. Since the date of reorganization 
there has been no reinsurance of, or 
mergers with other insurance com- 
panies, and the growth shown, accord- 
ing to the examiners, is the result of 
the efforts and officials of the company. 
The examiners made a careful exam- 
ination of rejected claims and also of 
claims which had been paid, and they . 
report that from this examination it 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Life Presidents’ 
Convention 


(Continued from page 3) 


ited life insurance as the originator of 
the agency system of distribution, now 
eighty-seven years old. Mr. Jones said 
that while the United States owns sev- 
enty per cent of the world’s life in- 
surance, other nations are advancing 
very rapidly on a comparative scale. 
The English speaking peoples are the 
biggest buyers of such protection but 
the movement is taking hold in South 
America, Japan and advancing very 
fast in Central Europe. The speaker 
concluded his address with a tribute to 
the men who are carrying on this work 
in the field, saying “The trained agent 
is the very touchstone of our progress.” 

A speaker from beyond the borders 
of the United States, Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe of Canada, brought a message 
of good will and friendship from that 
country. He was proud of the record 
expressed in the phrase “Contigious 
frontiers—continuous friendship.” Mr. 
Lapointe, who has been a member of 
the House of Commons since 1904 and 
is a former Minister of Justice of the 
Dominion of Canada, strongly urged 
the desirability of an international tri- 
bunal which might arbitrate all differ- 
ences between the two countries just 
as a similar commission has handled 
disputes and problems incident to boun- 
daries and waterways. He defined 
tolerance as “charity of the brain” and 
bespoke for that virtue in all business 
transactions. “Build character re- 
serves,” he advised, “and material re- 
serves will take care of themselves.” 

In a dynamic and by no means cheer- 
ful address Dr. Glenn Frank, youthful 





James Lee Loomis,..President, The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and Convention Chairman 


president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, declared the country to be in the 
worst depression in history. A world- 
wide, sluggish surplus of nearly every- 
thing has been accumulated, he de- 
clared, and the only cure he can see 
lies in the expedient of making it pos- 
sible for consumption to catch up with 
production. Give the consuming mil- 
lions greater purchasing power and 
more leisure in which to enjoy and 
use the things they must buy and, 
in Doctor Frank’s opinion, the problem 
will be solved—and with a profit to all 
concerned. Doctor Frank stated that 
the present breakdown is world-wide 
in scope and has been brought about 
by an absence of statesmanlike leader- 
ship during a decade when production 
facilities mushroomed everywhere 


without thought of the future. His ad 
dress is printed elsewhere in this issue 

In considering old age reserves Leroy 
A. Lincoln, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
pointed out that three classes must be 
taken as a more or less constant basis. 
There are those who have provided for 
their needs during their productive 
years, there is a class incapable of self 
support which always will be State’s 
charge, and finally, there is the great 
class of workers whose efforts during 
productive years may be directed to- 
ward the building of old age reserves 
through life insurance. 

Pointing to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws as proof of the claim that 
the American workman has no liking 
for compulsion Mr. Lincoln urged every 
possible recourse before the adoption 
of any alliance with State controlled 
measures. Such plans as have been 
tried out in England and in Germany, 
he said, are in a bad way. Similar 
projects instituted in South American 
countries have been abandoned in fail- 
ure. The education of the masses to 
the need for old age reserves should 
be made to solve the problem. 

A review of the part law has played 
in the progress of civilized nations was 
contained in an address by C. Petrus 
Peterson, general counsel, Bankers 
Life Insurance Company. His subject 
was entitled “Law—the Ultimate Na- 
tional Reserve.” In pursuing this topic 
Mr. Peterson declared that the life of 
any nation has always been just as 
strong as the enforcement of its laws. 
Contractual rights as upheld in Ameri- 
can law he considers to be cause for 
satisfaction. Life insurance people 
deal in promises, he said. They prom- 
ise to pay to policyholders and in turn 





Frank B. Noyes, President, The Associated Frank L. Jones, Vice-President, The Ernest Lapointe, K.C., M.P., Former Min- 


Press and Member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Metropolitan Life 


Like I avemee 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States 


ister of Justice of the Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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accept the promises of those with whom 
the monies are invested. The speaker 
expressed his impatience with the un- 
fair attitude’ of the public toward the 
holder of public office. An attitude in 
which all such men are lumped under 
the designation “politician.” Referring 
to the current publicity dealing with 
men in public life he declared it will be 
a dark day for the country when the 
exposure of a dishonest judge ceases 
to be first page news. His advice was 
summed up in the admonition to con- 
sider life insurance the greatest pos- 
sible tool for molding public opinion, 
support honest public officials in their 
administration of the law. Under such 
a program he said national overpro- 
duction will find a way to adjustment. 

Greetings from The American Life 
Convention were expressed by Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company. 
Col. Robbins, a soldier in two wars and 
a former assistant Secretary of War, 
as president of the American Life Con- 
vention reminded his allies that his 
was the older sister organization, being 
just a year the senior, and then prom- 
ised a continuation of that cooperation 
which has marked the entire history of 
the two associations. 

George E. Lackey, General Agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Ok- 
lahoma City, addressed the convention 
as representative of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, of 
which organization he is the head. In 
addition to extending felicitations Mr. 
Lackey outlined the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the National Asso- 
ciation and asked for the cooperation 
of company executives in the drive for 
business conservation. He pointed out 
to the presidents that the present day 





C. Petrus Peterson, “eseral Counsel, 
Bankers Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
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year, was discussed in an address by 
Walton L. Crocker, president, John 
Hancock Mutua] Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He showed how this phase of 
company management extends its in- 
fluence into every State and town of 
the United States, “Safeguarding Hu- 
man Needs,” and stabilizing industry. 
The increasing drift of money into real 
estate mortgage loans was featured as 
was the agricultural situation. Farm 
loans are still within a hundred million 
dollars of the peak record of 1927, but 
the speaker declared that the principle 
of safe investments would have to 
govern future loans of this nature. The; 
movement from the farm to the city. 
which has been so pronounced during 
the post war decade is now seen as at 
the turn of the tide and Mr. Crocker 
stated that there are signs that a por- | 
tion of the farmers who left their fields 
because of poor returns may be now 
going back to their occupation. 

Introduced as one who has won the 
Nobel prize in. addition to, many other 
distinguished awards for his efforts in 
the field of science, Dr. Robert A,-Mill-" 
ikan addressed the. convention on the 
topic “Science—The Nation’s Inexaust- 
able Reserve.” At the outset Docto~ 
Millikan warned-lifs hearers not to fall 
into either of two mistaken premises. 
One is the common fallacy of overrat- 
ing scientists, confidently expecting a, 
magic cure-all for anything and every- 
thing. The other mistake is to fail to 
give the scientist credit for his ability 
to forecast economic tendencies over 
a long range. This latter faculty is 
real and one that is coming into wider 
and wider use, said the speaker. 

For instance the man in the street 
might view the scientist with distrust. 
He has contributed to the machine de- 





Walton L. Crocker, President, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance . Company, 
Boston 


agent is of the highest class and that 
the constant aim of the association is 
toward his improvement and better 
education. He mentioned the efforts 
of the C. L. U., the Bragg traveling 
school and the engagement of Mrs. 
Pritchard for her work with the wo- 
men’s clubs as evidence of this trend. 
The Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion was represented by Herbert Roy 
Stevenson, general manager of the 
Crown Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto. Mr. Stevenson expressed the 
greetings of his group for the con- 
tinued success of the American asso- 
ciation and he promised the continued 
cooperation and assistance in all ways 
possible from the Canadian officers. 
The -trend of life insurance invest- 
ments, particularly during the current 





Leighton McCarthy,* 
Canada Life Assuranc€ 
Ontario 


Robert A. Millikan, Director of the Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory of Physics, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 
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velopment which threatens him with the 
present emergency and he sees no im- 
mediate relief from the same source. 
That relief, however, is bound to come 
declares Doctor Millikan, because his- 
tory shows that for every job that 
science has displaced it has created two 
new ones. Any great social readjust- 
ment, such as the recent war, is certain 
to bring about hard times, the speaker 
said. The present era would have been 
a great deal worse except for three 
innovations of science: the movies, the 
radio and the automobile. 

Doctor Millikan said that in the long 
run science will so solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. New jobs will be cre- 
ated and scientific planning will see to 
it that over-production will never be 
a factor because it will not be allowed 
to exist. Meanwhile, he said, it can be 
solved—the up and down curve of its 
course can be made straight—by in- 
surance. Either private interests will 
devise a means to take care of this 
form of insurance, both for old age and 
for unemployment, or else the govern- 
ment will do so. 

The problem of supervision was ably 
discussed by Clarence C. Wysong, pres- 
ident of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. Mr. Wysong 
congratulated the attendance upon 
their fortunate position—that of hav- 
ing a commodity which knows not the 
problem of over-production. Life in- 
surance, he said, means happiness in 
the homes of America and he felt that 
it will always be impossible to over- 
write this ideal. The commissioner 
outlined some of the complex problems 
of supervision and stressed the benefits 
to life insurance as well as to policy- 
holders incident to such supervision. 
Increased confidence on the part of the 





Clarence C. Wysong, President, The Na- 
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Arthur Hunter, LL.D., Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chief Actuary, New York Life 
Insurance Company 


buying public he considers as the great 
factor behind wise and just supervision. 

Discussing “Some Aspects of Cana- 
dian Life Insurance,” Leighton Mc- 
Carthy, president of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, gave an interest- 
ing skeleton outline of the growth and 
present extent of the business in the 
Dominion. His account of the early 
days when the first Canadian company 
was organized as the result of the ne- 
cessity of traveling to the United 
States for a life policy gave a pic- 
turesque conception of pioneering. The 
early life agent of Canada lived much 
in the same manner as did the trappers 
and farmers who were his clients. Out- 
door hardships of all kind had to be 
overcome with the field man carrying 
his actual living provisions along with 
his rate book. He said an old entry 
he had found in the records of one of 
these early companies explained the 
progress of the Canadian companies. 
That entry read “We managed to do 
business.” 

He showed how the Canadian com- 
panies have borrowed from both Eng- 
land and the United States, adapting 
the methods of each to their own uses. 
They have been among the first to 
sponsor institutional advertising and 
stand ready to continue their friendly 
cooperation in all things progressive 
with the companies of the United 
States. : 

Under the title “Railways and Other 
Ways” John J. Pelley, president of the 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, gave an account of the pres- 
ent magnitude and of the present day 
difficulties of the modern railway trans- 
portion system. He showed how the 
growth of the automobile has cut into 
short haul business and profits and how 
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the trend back to inland waterways has 
also acted to upset the stability of a 
mighty business expanded to meet in 


full the needs of America. This trend, 
both in freight and in passenger busi- 
ness, has béen marked and while Mr. 
Pelley voiced his optimism as to the 
future of railroads in the United States 
he was at the same time anxious to 
enlist the life presidents and other in- 
dustrial leaders in the cause of fair 
play. That is he considers it an in- 
justice to the public and to the rail- 
roads that the latter must compete 
with subsidized agencies, referring to 
the inland waterways. He considers it 
impossible for such transportation to 
exist except for governmental aid. 
Meanwhile the public must bear the 
burden of cost, receive inferior service 
in an age when everything is “fast 
freight” and at the same time hamper 
the healthy development of the rail- 
road. 

In the record of the progress of life 
insurance one of the most significant 
developments is that which permits the 
insuring of those who formerly were 
unable to obtain such protection. This 
phase of insurance was discussed by 
Arthur Hunter, vice-president and chief 
actuary of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. In this address the his- 
tory of substandard underwriting was 
reviewed, the speaker pointing to num- 
erous fallacious conceptions of the 
early day underwriters and medical 
men. For instance it was formerly as- 
sumed that tuberculosis was entirely 
hereditary and the same opinion was 
held as to cancer. The first tables of 


weight and height were based upon the 
measurement of the Dying Gladiator. 
And again, a man with a very short 
neck was held as a poor risk as such 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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The Giant 





_—— from your own 
personal experience or 
from observation you 
know how miserable one 
can feel when suffering 
from a cold. 


Of course, you know some 
of the causes—chilling 
drafts, wet feet, over- 
fatigue, balky digestion, 
or an invading germ. 
You know it is harder to 
fight a cold when you are 
run down. Keep your- 


self fit. 


For the sake of your own 
personal comfort you 
want to get rid of a cold 
in the shortest possible 
time. For your own per- 


sonal safety and that of © 


your friends you ought to 
get rid of a cold in the 
shortest possible time. 


There are many different 
kinds of colds—hard to 
distinguish one from the 
other. All of them are 
threats and one leads to 
another. 


The original cold, if not 
promptly cured, breaks 
down resistance and _ is 
sometimes followed by a 
second cold more _ stub- 
born and oftentimes more 
treacherous than the first. 
The mucous membrane of 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 





and the Pygmy 
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the nose and throat is so 
weakened by Cold No. 1 
that the way is opened for 
dangerous germs to enter. 


Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy 
that crawls through the 
keyhole and unlocks the 
door for Cold No. 2, the 
Giant, to enter. In fact, 
to carry the picture fur- 
ther, the Pgymy Cold, 
which may be nothing 
worse than snuffles, a 
slight cough, a bit of an 
ache or a pain, may be 
followed by any one of 
several Giant Colds—in- 
fluenza, pneumonia or 
tuberculosis. 


Take no chances the next 
time that symptoms of 
catching a cold are shown 
by you or someone in 
your family. Consult 
your doctor and dispose 
of the Pygmy quickly, be- 
fore he can open the door 
for the Giant. At such a 
time a skilful doctor is 
your best ally and you 
will be wise in following 


faithfully his orders. 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will be 
glad to mail free, its book- 
let, “Just a Cold? Or” 
—to anyone who te- 
quests it. Address Book- 
let Department 12-SP-O. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Ave., Nev York, N. Y. 




























Lissen, Bill— 
Merry Christmas! 
Happy New Year! 


Our little silhouette, while perhaps 
suggesting, does not necessarily 
forecast an approaching season 
or event— 


More than two hundred wide-awake fieldmen have responded 
to our “Lissen-Bill’’ essays which have appeared regularly 
since May in The Spectator and several other insurance 
journals— 


And the Little Layout up there in the Northwest Corner is 
an unofficial pose of a typically prosperous and joyous 
OSLICO Salesman treating his community to a Christmas 
Carol during the hottest week we had in August— 


Why not set that Good Resolution of yours to working so 
as to have it in Full Force, 100% Operative, and Non- 
Lapsable on or before New Year's Day?— 


Scores of Work-to-Win Salesmen have identified themselves 
with our Company the past six months, and you, too, can 
go into business with us on the partnership basis and 
create a mid-summer Xmas in 1931!—Christmas Tree, 
Candied Apple, Little Birdie, Snowbank and all— 


Maybe not a dignified way to approach you, Bill, (not so 
statistical or oratorical), but, somehow something tells 
us that you warm up better to Friendly Chats and Plain 
Talk— 


A generous rate of commission—permanent renewals while 
you live—a liberal post-mortem payment of renewals for 
your estate—we'll do our part to help you make every 
dav Christmas while you're here—and perpetuate the 
Yuletide spirit for those you love when you are gone— 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Non-Participating 
Accident 


Participating 
Life Health 




















Approaching the Ideal 


500 Life agents replying to Insurance Magazine’s 
questionnaire list four things they want first in 
their “ideal” company: (1) Modern Policies, 
(2) Reliability, (3) Personal Contact, (4) Low 
Cost. : 


The National Life Company qualifies in all four 
particulars. 


(1) Its Universal policy is new and abso- 
lutely unique. 


(2) Its 30 year record from policyholders’ 
and agents’ point of view is exceptional. 


(3) National Life representatives know com- 
pany officials personally and feel free to 
advise with them. 


(4) The participating rate of the Universal 
policy is as low as many non-participating 
rates. 


May we tell you about the Universal Policy and 
ourselves? 
National Life Company 


118 11th Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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F. E. Cann 


Back with Pilot Life 


GREENSBORO, Dec. 10.—F. E. Cann, 
for some years vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, has resigned that 
position to represent the Jefferson 
Standard’s majority interest recently 
acquired in the Pilot Life Company 
and has been named active vice-presi- 
dent of the Pilot company. 


Mr. Cann was, for several years, an 
official of the Pilot company, becoming 
assistant actuary in 1918 and actuary 
shortly later, in which capacity he 
served until he joined the Jefferson 
Standard organization in 1923. In the 
latter company he was promoted in 
1926 to the post which he held until 
the recent change. 


Appearing before the entire Pilot 
staff at an agency conference, Mr. 
Cann expressed pleasure at once more 
becoming a member of the Pilot fam- 
ily and paid tribute to the individuality 
and unique family spirit of the organi- 
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Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the hest, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 


Address. 





CA 


Elkhorn L. & A. Reinsured by 
Pacific States Life 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 16.—Ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent L. Vernon of the Pacific States 
Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colo., 
that company has reinsured the Elk- 
horn Life & Accident Company, Nor- 
folk, Neb., with the consent of the 
stockholders as well as the insurance 
departments of Colorado and Nebraska. 
The Elkhorn was taken over by the 
Pacific States Life as of Dec. 8. Be- 
cause the Elkhorn is a purely mutual 
legal reserve company, there was no 
monetary consideration in the transac- 
tion. 


MINNA 
zation, which he traced to the personal 
influence of President A. W. McAlister. 
He saw among the staff many of those 
with whom he had been formerly asso- 
ciated when he served as office man- 
ager of the Pilot organization. 


care of THE SPECTATOR 


Texas Only Exception 


With the exception of Texas, all 
states of the United States have com- 
plied with the Government’s regula- 
tions for admission to the Registration 
Area for births and deaths. South 
Dakota, the only other state still out- 
side the United States Registration 
Area, is, according to the latest Statis- 
tical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, about to measure 
up to the Government’s standards, 
which are held to be necessary in pre- 
senting a true picture of health con- 
ditions in the country. 


Appointed by Bankers Life 


M. W. Hulsey of Dallas, Tex., was 
on Dec. 1 appointed agency superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company of Monmouth, IIl., to 
succeed A. R. Colvin, who has resigned 
to become executive vice-president and 
general manager of the All American 
Life Insurance Company at Amarillo, 
Tex. 

















“Net Results— 
the True Measure of Progress! 


The theme of the joint meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
is well selected. Discussion of it will prove intensely interest- 
ing and immensely valuable to the institution of Life Insur- 


ance. 








50 UNION SQUARE 


The Guardian applies this measure to its own progress.* 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


199 


*Last year, The Guardian’s 
gain in ordinary life insur- 
ance in force was 11.6 per 
cent of its total in force at 
the beginning of 1929—the 
third highest ratio among the 
leading companies writing 
only ordinary insurance. 
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The Rewards of © 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely naturai 
and logical? 


Z Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 


Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vien Set 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 














The Cure for Timidity 


Notoriously, the life insurance agent’s greatest 
handicap is fear. The Peoria Life, nor any other 
company, cannot claim a magic formula for in- 
stilling gun-shy agents with the courage of lions. 
But on the other hand— 


How cheering is the self-confidence that comes 
from the thorough knowledge of life insurance 
and the mastery of its salesmanship which are 
part of every Peoria Life agent’s training. How 
reassuring to realize that the Peoria Life is ad- 
mired in every community where it operates for 
conspicuously prompt and complete service to its 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 


There is inspiration for the Peoria Life agent 
in the knowledge that he is equipped to furnish 
every good feature of up-to-date life insurance, 
and that his “kit” contains something that will 
interest the most formidable prospect. Behind 
his individual efforts stand the resources of a 
22-year-old institution with over 215 millions of 
insurance in force, well-known and respected for 
its record of progress and service. 


One of the chief aims of the Peoria Life agency 
program is to promote the success of its agents 
by dispelling the bogey of fear. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


























Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 























\ : E’RE acom- 


paratively young 
company... 


In judging us, take into 
account the success of 
our plan... 


which is 
founded on securing for 
the agent FINAN- 
CIAL INDEPEND.- 
ENCE! 


For full information write 


Witt Lame 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Presidents’ Convention 
(Concluded from page 11) 


a build might be conducive to apoplexy 
through offering physical facilities for 
a rush of blood to the head. 

Dr. Hunter recounted the great work 
accomplished by life insurance medical 
men through their investigations into 
the field of mortality experience, occu- 
pational studies and other research. 
Out of such studies the numerical sys- 
tem of examination came into being 
and from such data the cause of life 
extension has materially profited. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman brought the 
convention to a close with his master- 
ful address on National Health Re- 
serves. This address is reprinted in 
part elsewhere in this issue, showing 
the trend of mortality during the past 
twelve months. Many of the leading 
diseases, notably those of childhood 
and tuberculosis, have been materially 
cut. Others like cancer continue their 
upward and unexplained course. On 
the whole, however, the report was a 
favorable one, showing that for 1930 
no less than 58,000 policyholders were 
represented in the mortality saving. 
As Dr. Dingham phrased it “fifty-eight 
thousand persons that did not die.” 
His address contained a stirring plea 
for further advance into the field of 
health conservation and life extension 
so that this decrease might be carried 
further and ever further until the prob- 
lem resolves itself into one of old age. 


Lamar Life Family Income 
Policy 


Announcement that the Special Home 
Guardian Policy, the family income 
policy of the Lamar Life Insurance 
Company of Jackson, Miss., could be 
written for a minimum of $2,500 in- 
stead of a minimum of $5,000 was made 
by C. W. Welty, vice-president and 
general manager, to all of the agents 
of the company. In addition to the re- 
duction in the minimum amount of the 
policy, the company is giving the agents 
double credits in points for the All- 
Star Cruise to Havana, Cuba, to be 
given next August. 


Chicago Manager for Union 
Central Life 


The appointment of Herman A. 
Zischke as manager for the Chicago 
Agency of The Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, effective Dec. 1, 
has been announced by Superintendent 
of Agencies Jerome Clark. Mr. Zischke, 
who has been assistant superintendent 
of agencies for the Union Central 
during the last year, succeeds Darby 
A. Day who resigned early in the fall. 
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Provident Mutual’s new retirement income con- 
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disability benefits plus an annuity to the insured, 
has “gone over big.” Backed by unusual ad- 
vertising and sales material it has helped Provi- 
dent Mutual agents to sell more life insurance. 
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O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
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come off the press. 
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ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
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life agents this book is 
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the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
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Examination of Kentucky 
Central L. & A. 


(Concluded from page 7) 

was their opinion that the company 
has been fair, just and prompt in the 
settlement of claims according to the 
provisions of the policy contracts. 
During the calendar year 1929 the 
company paid 128,351 weekly indem- 
nity claims in the amount of $1,016,- 
855 and rejected 8059, amounting to 
$69,022. During the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1930, it paid 60,773 week- 
ly indemnity claims amounting to 
$484,595. 

For the six months period ending 
June 30, 1930, the income of the com- 
pany as $1,599,098. Total disburse- 
ments for that period were $1,672,491. 
The amount of ledger assets as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, was $1,587,338, making 
the balance, June 30, 1930, $1,513,942. 
Total admitted assets as of that date 
were $1,504,410. The paid up capital 
of the company was $400,000, surplus, 
$181,941. 

In conclusion, the report of the ex- 
aminers states, “From the. different 
phases of our examination, and after 
considering the financial statement con- 
tained in this report, we are of the 
opinion that the management of the 
company is efficient; that its affairs 
have been handled economically, and 
that its assets and liabilities are, sub- 
ject to the comments contained in this 
report, properly stated and accurately 
computed.” 

The officers of the company are: 
President, F. J. Walker; vice-presi- 
dent, T. H. Matthews; vice-president, 
O. E. West; secretary-treasurer, T. 
O. West; general counsel, Arthur 
Peter. The directors are Ed. Wohl- 
wender, O. E. West, Arthur Peter, 
William B. Fahey, E. H. Speckman, 
J. H. West, F. J. Walker, T. O. West 
and T. H. Matthews. 





W. C. Powell Gets Home Medal 
Special Agent James Linahan of the 
Home Insurance Company recently pre- 
sented W. C. Powell, local agent at New 
Bloomfield, Mo., with the company’s silver 
medal in recognition of his having repre- 
sented the company for twenty-five years. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Correspondence has been re- 
leased by the firm of Miles M. 
Dawson & Son between that firm 
and Ray Yenter, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Iowa. In this corre- 
spondence, Mr. Yenter discusses 
the Caldwell situation and the ad- 
visability of an investigation into 
certain life insurance conditions 
at the present time. The Dawson 
firm in replying commends the 
great majority of life companies 
as being well managed.. It fur- 
ther suggests that an examina- 
tion be made of the life compa- 
nies formerly under control of 
Caldwell & Company and states 
that it might appear advisable to 
verify the schedules of securities 
and bank accounts of insurance 
companies and also bring about 
an examination of the banks in- 
volved with such life insurance 
companies. 











“Life Lines” Aids Farmers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 25.—Last 
issue of Life Lines, house organ of 
Protective Life of Birmingham, is pub- 
lished on cotton cloth. “The company 
wanted to demonstrate its interest in 
any effort which will put more money 
in the hands of the farmer,” says 
Thomas J. Hamner, agency director. 





CONSOLIDATION OF UNIVER- 
SAL AND FIRST NATIONAL 
LIFE 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—Sub- 
ject to the approval of the In- 
surance Department, a contract 
of consolidation has been entered 
into between the Universal Life 
and the First National Life. Un- 
der this contract the charter of 
the Universal Life will be retained 
and the name of the First Na- 
tional will be adopted for both 
companies. 














Life Insurance Faces 


Opportunity 
(Concluded from page 7) 
types of business where the compensa- 
tion of the producer is reduced when 
his busines increases. When your pro- 
duction increases, your associates are 
the first to cheer. 

Then turning to the attitude of the 
public toward life insurance, Mr. 
Stevenson declared that it is easier to 
sell life insurance today than a year 
ago because the agents’ prospects have 
less conceit than formerly. They are 
now willing to listen to the explana- 
tions of the life insurance agents and 
to invest their funds in life insurance, 
because the theme of current invest- 
ments is safety. Also the business de- 
pression has served to bring life in- 
surance into bold relief as the one 
investment that does not fluctuate in 
accordance with business variations. 

Mr. Stevenson declared that the life 
underwriters, in their contacts with 
business men, should bear in mind that 
as life insurance agents they have “an 
exclusive franchise to distribute guar- 
anteed estates.” 

Mr. Stevenson closed his address by 
stressing the fact that life insurance 
dollars are emergency dollars, and that 
being so they are worth more than 
money accruing during times of in- 
flation. 

“Death is an emergency; business 
depression and the need for policy 
loans is an emergency, and you- are 
distributing the dollars to take care of 
these emergencies.” 


Mortgagees as Prospects 


Bell & Powell, general agents of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, at Mo- 
bile, Ala., are conducting a campaign 
to sell business and mortgage insur- 
ance. The names of all persons in the 
city with a mortgage on their homes 
were obtained and two series of letters 
sent to them. A self-addressed and 


stamped letter for reply was included, 
but whether a reply was received or not 
the agents called on those written. 
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NOW READY! 
DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE 


W hen a million dollar a month producer puts in 
writing how he does it so that any reader can adopt 
his methods, surely this is an opportunity not to be 
overlooked by any life insurance salesman. This is 
what Charles P. Rogge has done and it is all available 
in the new book entitled— | 


SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 





of the cards he uses in his work, the sales 
letters he has found most effective, articles 
he and his associates have written for the 
insurance press, and discussions of his 
methods by such men as Shaemas 
O’Sheel and Ad Man Davison. It offers a 


complete course on selling “big business.” 











INSURANCE COMPANIES 


What finer holiday gift could you place 
in your salesmen’s hands than this beau- 
tifully printed and bound treasure chest 
of life insurance sales ideas? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW!! 








General Agents and Managers 


Start your sales force off with a bang for 
1931. Give each man a copy of ‘‘Super- 
Selling With Rogge” for Christmas. You 
will be handing him thousands of dollars 
of new business that he will be sure to 
write. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW!! 





ORDER FORM 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street New York 


Please send me 


of SUPER-SELLING WITH ROGGE for 


which I agree to pay you at the prices quoted below. 
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12 copies $34.20 


SINGLE COPY, $3.00 


50 copies $127.50 
: 67.50, 100 “ 240.00 
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Hlerry Christmas 


How The Joys of Yuletide May be Enhanced or Nullified 


By the Influence of Life Insurance 


By HErsBertT P. BICKLEY 


HE last day of the summer holidays had come to an 
end and Daisy Clarke was returning to school. At the 
station to see her off was her father, glowing with 
pride in the beautiful daughter who clung so affectionately 
to his arm and looked at him so trustfully from time to time. 

On the approaching train would be a number of her 
school friends of the previous term and Daisy was flushed 
with excitement at the thought of seeing them again. Be- 
neath her excitement, however, was a feeling she was 
unable to define; a vague foreboding seemed to warn her 
not to go away. 

“What is the matter with me?” she asked herself. “Here 
I am with everything possible to make me happy and the 
dearest old Daddy in the world to take care of me and yet, 
somehow, I feel like crying.” 

As the train pulled into the station she turned impulsive- 
ly to her father and threw her arms around his neck. 
“Goodbye Daddy dear,” she said as she kissed him. “Take 
good care of yourself while I’m away, because Mother and I 
love you so much and we need you awful badly.” 

The next minute she was in the train surrounded by her 
friends and the father, upon whom all her happiness de- 
pended, was temporarily forgotten in the whirl of greetings. 
What wonderful times they were, those school days, 
crammed full of joy and happiness with never a care in 
the world, and always something happening to make life 
worth while. 

As in the previous term, Daisy shared a room at the 
school with her friend Mildred Conway. The two girls had 
been freshies together and during the intervening years a 
warm affection had grown up between them. 

The Christmas term slipped by. Daisy had captained 
the Queensdale Basketball team through a series of 
memorable struggles and at last there came the day when 
she brought them triumphant to the head of the league. 
She was the most popular girl in the school. On this day 
of victory there was not in the whole wide world a happier 
or a more tired girl than Daisy Clarke when she lay down 


to sleep that night. 
‘e *&£ & & *& 


It was just at this time, when it seemed that her cup 
of happiness was brimming over, that the blow fell. 

So many things seemed to happen all at once that Daisy 
could never clearly remember the details. A telegram— 
father very ill—pneumonia—come home at once. Then 
the rush to the station. Mildred Conway, with tears in her 
eyes and protestations of eternal friendship and undying 
love was there to bid her good-bye. Would she ever return 
to Queensdale where the happiest days of her life had been 
spent? 

That fateful telegram seemed to close an epoch. Daisy 
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apparently disappeared. No one knew what had become 
of her and letters directed to her old address were returned 
unanswered. 

The scene has shifted from the dormitories of Queens- 
dale Ladies College to the book department of a great de- 
partment store on Christmas Eve. Clerk number 213, tired 
almost to exhaustion, yet trying hard to smile was serving 
a customer, a well dressed widow of middle age, when she 
was startled by the exclamations of a young lady pushing 
her way through the happy throng of Christmas shoppers. 
“Mother, Mother,” she cried, “don’t you see who that is? 
It’s Daisy.” And the next minute Mildred Conway seized 
the tired hands of her school chum Daisy Clarke. 

“I know you can’t talk to me now, dear,” she managed 
to say. “But can you come and spend Christmas Day with 
us? If you can I’]l take you home with me tonight. Will 
you come? There are just Mother and me now you know 
and we’d love to have you, wouldn’t we Mother?” 

“Tell me darling,” said Mildred later, as they glided 
along in her little coupe, “why on earth are you working 
in that store and where.is your mother?” 

“It is a short story, Mildred,” replied Daisy sadly. “It 
will not take long to tell. It’s like a nightmare even now. 
When my father died we found that we were not so well 
off as we thought we were, in fact there was nothing at all 
left; even the house had to go. Mother and I took a room 
between us in the city but mother’s health broke down and 
she had to go away to the country. She is living with a 
cousin of hers now who seems to be very kind and I send 
her, from time to time, the few dollars which I am able 
to save from my earnings. We manage fairly well and as 
long as I keep well there is not a great deal to worry 
about—we really have a lot to be thankful for.” 

After a silence of a few minutes Daisy continued, “Of 
course I can’t afford many luxuries. I have a little room in 
a fairly decent neighborhood and so far I have managed 
to live respectably. What would happen if mother were 
taken ill and we had to have more money I can’t say, and 
sometimes, I almost feel as though I didn’t care. Things 
like that don’t seem to matter now the way they used to. 
But there, I’ve been talking about my own affairs all this 
time and they are not a very cheerful subject for Christmas 
time. Tell me something about yourself, Mildred. I was 
sorry to hear of your father’s death, dear. I cried for you 
when I read of it in the paper.” 

Mildred squeezed her friend’s hand understandingly. “It 
was not long after you left us,” she replied, “Daddy was 
on a hunting trip, away back in the bush when he had a 
sudden attack of appendicitis. By the time they got him 
to the hospital peritonitis had set in and it was too late. 
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For a short time we thought he had left nothing worth 
while until we discovered amongst his papers several life 
insurance policies which amply provide for all our needs.” 

“That’s wonderful!” exclaimed Daisy fervently, “my Dad- 
dy tried to get a policy the day I went back to school at the 
beginning of last term. Mr. Dumbrill, the agent, said that 
Daddy told him he never saw the need for insurance until 
that morning. It was something I said to him at the sta- 
tion that made him realize what it meant.” 

Daisy slept later than usual on Christmas morning. The 
church bells were ringing merrily when she sat up in bed 
and rubbed her eyes. She wasn’t quite awake yet, evidently. 
Was this really and truly her own old bedroom so gaily 
bedecked with holly and bows of red ribbon, or was she 
still dreaming? No, she was wide awake, sure enough, for 
there was Mildred who had come frem school with her to 
spend the Christmas holidays at her home. 

Stepping gingerly out of bed, the bright morning drew 
her to the window. How lovely everything looked! Snow 


had fallen during the night and all the world lay under 
a blanket of silver star dust sparkling in the winter sun- 
shine. 

Mildred was now awake, so the two girls, slipping on 
kimonas and slippers ran downstairs to the breakfast room 
where glad cries of “Merry Christmas” greeted them. 

Throwing herself into her father’s outstretched arms, 
Daisy buried her head on his shoulder and burst into tears. 
“Oh, Daddy,” she cried between sobs, “what a silly girl I 
am. I’ve had such a terrible dream. Do tell me that you 
are well and strong and that I am really and truly awake.” 

Mr. Clarke, without the aid of mistletoe, soon convinced 
Daisy that she wasn’t asleep any longer; then, becoming 
serious, he explained to his wife and daughter that amongst 
the things which Santa Claus had brought was a life in- 
surance policy which would take care of them and make 
the future secure no matter what happened. “And,” he 
added, turning to Daisy, “that is mostly your doing.” 
“I’m glad, Daddy,” she returned, nestling close in his arms. 
And he understood. 





Reserves For Old Age 


Outlining a Plan Which Might Serve 
as the Basis for Development In the 
Event of Compulsory State Action 


By Leroy A. LINCOLN 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


70 years whose means or whose in- 
comes do not exceed a certain fixed 
minimum. Such a bill leaves no sub- 
stitute for adapting the relief to the 
circumstances of the individuals as in 
the case of the New York law, where 
public authorities are charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that funds ap- 
propriated shall be used for real re- 
lief. Such bills are really inelastic and 
unsatisfactory poor-relief laws mas- 
querading as old-age pension laws. 


Preventive Measures 


HE principal legislative meas- 
j pares adopted in 1930 with respect 

to dependent old age were the ex- 
tensions to the Public Welfare Law 
of New York State made in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
New York Commission on Old-Age Se- 
curity and legislation of similar char- 
acter adopted in Massachusetts. The 
report of the New York Commission 
was published recently and its com- 
pleteness and excellence will doubtless 
make it a standard text on the subject. 


The New York Law 

It is noteworthy that the New York 
legislation is not called, nor does it 
purport in any instance to be, an old- 
age pension law, but, as its title states, 
it is “An act to amend the Public Wel- 
fare Law in relation to providing se- 
curity against old-age want.” It spe- 
cifically limits its relief to aged needy 
persons qualifying under its terms, for 
whose support no financially able per- 
son is legally responsible. The amount 
and nature of the relief is determined 
with due regard to the conditions exist- 
ing in each case. It specifically pro- 
vides that, wherever practicable, the re- 
lief shall be provided for the recipient 
in his own or some other suitable fam- 
ily home. In brief, both the New York 


*Extract from address delivered at the 
Annual Convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York. 
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and Massachusetts laws afford modern 
enlightened relief for the aged needy 
and make provision for old-age depen- 
dency, for which the State has a very 
definite responsibility. They do not 
attempt to provide old-age indepen- 
dency and the New York report clearly 
differentiates between old-age depen- 
dency and old-age independency. The 
only criticism of these laws may be 
that the minimum age, seventy years, 
should perhaps be reduced or eliminated 
altogether. 

The sound principles of the New 
York and Massachusetts Acts may well 
be contrasted with the unsound types 
of so-called Old-Age Pension bills intro- 
duced in so many states, even including 
New York, whereunder it is proposed to 
grant some such sum as $1.00 per day 
to all indigent persons over 65 or over 





“Our people should gener- 
ally accept, as another obli- 
gation of citizenship, the re- 
sponsibility of dedicating a 
portion of their current 
earnings to the creation of a 
reserve for old age.” 











The real solution of the problem of 
old age security for the vast majority 
of our people lies in the direction of 
what might be called preventive meas- 
ures, namely, the avoidance of old-age 
dependency itself, by providing for old- 
age independency. Shall we not take 
steps, preferably by educational meas- 
ures rather than by compulsory laws, to 
interest all our people in making pro- 
vision against old-age dependency just 
as so many of them, through the ac- 
tivity of life insurance agents, have 
made provision against the dependency 
of their dear ones in case of their 
death? Surely no greater calamity 
could befall the country than to have 
any considerable portion of our people 
accept the idea of depending upon the 
State for aid in their old age. Such 
a philosophy would not only weaken 
our national character but also would 
certainly result in intolerable financial 
burdens upon the state itself, the stag- 
gering amount of which the proponents 
of state aid are all too prone to over- 
look. 

Our people should generally accept, 
as another obligation of citizenship, 
the responsibility of dedicating a por- 
tion of their current earnings to the 
creation of a reserve for old age. Of 
course, agencies of thrift, such as sav- 
ings banks and other similar institu- 
tions, have their place and must con- 
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tinue to play their important parts, 
but they do not assume to offer a gen- 
eral program for the systematic crea- 
tion of an assured old-age reserve fund 
free from the temptation to satisfy 
therefrom emergencies or momentary 
desires which might be met by other 


means. 

There should be a concerted effort in 
the shape of an educational program 
designed to persuade every American 
citizen to so invest a part of his in- 
come during his productive years as to 
yield at least a minimum annuity for 
his old age. The success which has at- 
tended the efforts to spread the gospel 
of life insurance, including the tre- 
mendous sales of endowment policies, 
gives sound reason to believe that simi- 
lar success would follow such a con- 
certed effort to interest people in estab- 
lishing additional reserves for their 
own old age. Indeed, this branch of 
the business is already making rapid 
progress. The annuity premiums paid 
to American life insurance companies 
last year were five times the amount of 
such premiums ten years ago. Indi- 
vidual companies have shown an even 
larger relative growth. The need is for 
greater concentration of our energies 
in this direction. 


Common Responsibility 


Life insurance companies may do 
their part but industry has an equal 
responsibility and so has the State it- 
self. Industry can give its aid not 
only by urging employees to take part 
in such a project and not only by mak- 
ing its own contributions chargeable 
against the cost of its product, as has 
been suggested above, but also by af- 
fording the machinery whereby the 
worker may carry on a systematic pro- 
gram with the aid of the employer and 
with weekly or monthly pay-roll de- 
ductions. The state may make use of 
its vast influence and of its character 
as representative of the interests of 
everyone in advocating the participa- 
tion of all citizens in the project for 
the creation of retirement reserves for 
all and in guiding the project along 
right lines, while at the same time lim- 
iting its actual financial participation 
to the cases of those actually unable 
to care for themselves. 

Compulsion should not be the first 
step—nor the second—nor the third. 
Compulsory action by the State must 
await every effort which can possibly 
be made to persuade industry generally 
to undertake this voluntary protection. 
I would not, however, feel that this pa- 
per was complete if I did not offer a 
formula whereunder compulsory ac- 
tion might be had as a last resort in 
case of utter failure to arouse general 
interest in voluntary action. If it should 
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finally transpire that the State must 
require every worker to make such pro- 
vision (which we fervently hope will 
be unnecessary) and if our earlier for- 
mula is correct, that indigent people, 
on the one hand, should be exempt and 
receive State aid, and that well-to-do 
people, on the other hand, should be 
exempt by reason of their ability to 
make provision for themselves, then 
such compulsion should rest only on 
those who find themselves in the class 
between these two extremes. 

Such: unwelcome compulsion, as I 
conceive it, might take a form similar 





Leroy A. Lincoln, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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to that to be found in the case of Work- 
men’s Compensation in the State of 
New York and other states. Under 
such an arrangement every employer 
might be required to provide reserves for 
such retirement benefits as are deemed 
ssential for his employees, which might 
be secured either from an insurance 
company now duly authorized, or from 
companies organized exclusively to 
carry out the provisions of such re- 
quirements, or from a State fund simi- 
larly organized, or, in the case of em- 
ployers who could satisfy financial re- 
guirements under State supervision, 
then by self-insurance. Policy forms 
might be used, whereby the employee 
would be covered with the insurance 
company issuing the policy, for bene- 
fits specified therein, as and when pur- 
chased by contributions made by the 
employer, with or without supplemen- 
tary contributions made by the em- 
ployee. 

Many present forms now issued by 
our companies would meet the situation 
if cancellation and surrender were pro- 
hibited instead of being included as is 
now required by law in the case of 
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many policy forms. If the employee 
should change his employment, the ben- 
efits already purchased would remain 
payable and the new employer would 
take up the contributions to be made 
on the part of the employer. If the 
employee should remain out of em- 
ployment or undertake some enterprise 
of his own, he might centinue to make 
such payments as he liked. And if, 
after an interval during which no con- 
tributions had been made, he should 
resume employment with his old em- 
ployer or a new employer, the pay- 
ments could be resumed by that em- 
ployer either under the old contract 
or a new one, as desired, with or with- 
out contributions applicable to the pe- 
riod when the employee was not in the 
employ of another. 

The payments actually made by the 
employer or employers and by the em- 
ployee while in and out of the employ- 
ment would, notwithstanding, have se- 
cured all those benefits which are pay- 
able under the terms of the contract, 
and these would always remain payable 
by the insurance company or other car- 
rier without the employee being sub- 
ject to continuous employment with 
one employer—a feature of earlier 
plans sometimes criticized in certain 
quarters. The insurance company or 
other carrier could also issue these ben- 
efits either with or without provision 
for return of premiums paid in case of 
the death of the individual to whom the 
contract is issued, and such contracts 
might also be easily modified for the 
purpose of providing death benefits or 
widows’ pensions, if desired. Of course, 
return of premium or additional bene- 
fits must necessarily involve larger cur- 
rent annual contributions but an ar- 
rangement is thus offered which is 
often considered more attractive by the 
individual making the payments. 


A Working Basis 


Any such plan is naturally suscepti- 
ble of development and improvement, 
but I think enough has been said to 
indicate the practicability of a general 
scheme which might be available if 
experience should, unfortunately, show 
State compulsion to be necessary. Let 
us strive, however, to make such com- 
pulsion unnecessary. Let us apply the 
same ingenuity to the preparation of 
attractive retirement plans, as has been 
used in the preparation of our con- 
stantly more and more attractive plans 
for life insurance. And then let our 
companies, officers, administration, 
field—the whole gigantic machinery 
which goes under the name of life in- 
surance—devote itself whole-heartedly 
and intensively to putting retirement 
benefits within the reach of every work- 
ing man, as has been done in the case 
of life insurance. 
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The Current Depression and 
Keonomie Recovery 


Excerpts From An Address * 


By Dr. GLENN FRANK 


President, The University of Wisconsin 


ern civilization the forces that 

have made for the collapse of 
markets, the retardation of economic 
enterprise, and the unsettlement of 
mass confidence in current leadership 
are today challenging the worth and 
the workability of the Western econom- 
ic order. And in the midst of this 
world-wide economic depression the 
forces of education and the forces of 
industry are occupying the two most 
heavily shelled sectors of the Western 
world’s social battle-line. We do not 
yet know what the outcome of this 
challenge and of this contest will be. 
The forces of education and the forces 
of industry may be beaten into panic 
retreat by the disintegrative forces of 
revolution or by the integrative forces 
of dictatorship. ‘ The captains of edu- 
cation and the captains of industry 
may rest content with defensive tactics, 
dig themselves more deeply in, and do 
no more than hold their own for some 
time to come. Or they may evolve a 
fresh strategy of advance and move 
forward to new conquests of economic 
prosperity and social good. 

I am not foolhardy enough to ven- 
ture a prophet’s guess among these 
three possibilities. I am content to say 
that I think the third outcome is pos- 
sible, and that it lies very largely with 
the leadership of education and the 
leadership of industry to say whether 
or not it shall be realized. 

The United States is, at the moment, 
in the midst of the most serious eco- 
nomic crisis in its history. Even with 
markets tumbling about our ears and 
with salesmen reluctantly reporting 
their quotas unfilled, there is, save for 
the breadlines in our congested centers, 
a bright delusive air of well-being 
among our people that tends to hide 
from the average American the deeper 
significance of the depression through 
which we are passing. We have known 
phases of slowing down in which the 
American people, as a whole, were on 
a lower level of living than now, but 
in its basic character the current de- 
pression is unlike and more serious 


LONG the entire frontier of West- 
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than any depression that has preceded 
it. It is the first general crisis that 
has befallen us since our machine 
economy has come to measurable ma- 
turity. It is not a matter of momen- 
tary maladjustment in any one section 
of the world. It is not a matter of 
momentary speculative mania disrupt- 
ing an otherwise-statesmanlike and sta- 
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ble economic program. There is nothing 
to be gained by beating about the bush. 
The entire economic order of the West- 
ern world has reached an impasse from 
which only the most clear-headed, crea- 
tive, and courageous educational indus- 
trial, and political leadership can ex- 
tricate it. 

That this is not the facile generaliza- 
tion of a frightened academician is 
proved, I think, by four obvious but 
all-too-generally overlooked aspects of 
this depression, viz.: 

First, the current economic depres- 
sion -is not simply American; it is 
world-wide. 

Second, the current economic depres- 
sion is not simply a financial depres- 
sion; it is industrial as well. 

Third, the current depression is not 
simply financial and industrial in its 
scope; it is agricultural as well. 

Fourth, the current economic depres- 


sion is not marked by an over-produc- 
tion of manufactured goods alone; it 
is marked by an over-production of raw 
materials as well. In the last decade 
or two there has been a staggering in- 
crease in the production of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. 

We are face to face, then, with a 
phase of economic depression that is 
world-wide in scope, financial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural in character, 
and marked by a sluggish surplus alike 
of manufactured goods and of raw ma- 
terials. But today I want to do no 
more than suggest a point of view re- 
specting the industrial depression in 
the United States and say what I 
think it implies by way of challenge to 
the leadership of education and the 
leadership of industry. 

As the United States swung into the 
closing months of 1929, our machine 
order was never more efficient from the 
point of view of potential productive 
capacity, but our economic order found 
itself swamped rather than served by 
the efficiency of the machine order. (I 
use these terms—‘‘machine order” and 
“economic order”—in a more severely 
separate and limited sense than the 
technical economist uses them. By the 
machine order I mean the whole array 
of processes by which we make goods 
and produce wealth; by the economic 
order I mean the whole array of 
policies by which we use goods and dis- 
tribute wealth.) Never was there less 
defensive excuse for economic depres- 
sion than in the closing months of 
1929. There was no shortage of money. 
There was no shortage of basic re- 
sources. There was no lack of willing 
hands to work. There was no lack of 
productive efficiency. There was no 
plague-like adversity of wind or weath- 
er. There was no insect pest, either 
nation-wide in its ravages or seriously 
out of hand. There was no invader 
hammering at our gates to terrify our 
spirits and to disrupt the normal 
process of our enterprise. 

On the contrary! There was an am- 
ple money supply. There was a sur- 
plus of nearly all basic resources. There 
were millions of workers ready to 
work. The productive efficiency of the 
nation was such that the needs of its 
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people and much besides could have 
been easily supplied with shorter work- 
ing days and a shorter working week. 
At no moment in human history had a 
people found itself in possession of so 
nearly all of the material essentials 
for a great and glowing civilization. It 
was at such a moment that the United 
States found the shadow of a serious 
economic depression falling athwart its 
life. 

And yet, just when we had reached 
the point at which emancipation from 
drudgery, the capacity to produce all 
the essentials of material well-being 
without the slavery of inhuman hours, 
and the potential achievement of pros- 
perity and leisure for all were at hand, 
we found ourselves victimized by a 
fiancial debacle, an economic recession, 
and a vast social unsettlement, in which 
men walked hungry in the midst of 
plenty. What must the gods have 
thought as they watched this tragi- 
comedy! 

I do not want to join the over-sim- 
plifiers, and bring a false clarity to a 
situation that is admittedly complex. 
The cause of the current economic situ- 
ation cannot be captured in a phrase 
nor its cure distilled in an epigram. 
But one thing is, I think, sun-clear. 
The leadership that has developed our 
policies for using goods and distribut- 
ing wealth has proved inferior to the 
leadership that has developed our 
processes for making goods and pro- 
ducing wealth. We cannot, of course, 
tear the machine order and the eco- 
nomic order apart in our thinking. 
They are too intimately interlocked. 
But, in the deepest sense, I think it 
is accurate to say that the current de- 
pression is, in essence, an indictment, 
not of the machine order, but of the 
economic order. 


Platitude and Paradox 


Let me translate these abstract ob- 
servations into concrete terms. It is by 
now a threadbare platitude—even if a 
young platitude—to say that our ma- 
chine economy is in trouble because 
our capacity to purchase has not kept 
pace with our capacity to produce. 
Following the war, some of the more 
far-sighted leaders of American busi- 
ness and industry adopted a new credo 
that said a stable and widely distrib- 
uted prosperity and healthy industrial 
development required high wages, short 
hours and low prices. This ran con- 
trary to the naive business thinking of 
earlier generations that said low 
wages, long hours and high prices made 
for maximum profit. But outstanding 
industries throughout the United States 
proved by their balance sheets that 
high wages, short hours and low prices 
were not only good for the masses but 
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good for the manufacturers. And we 
are in the grip of depression now, not 
because we followed this new credo of 
business, but because we did not follow 
it generally enough or apply it far 
enough. 

The simple fact is that a machine 
economy must, along with the making 
of commodities, see to it that the con- 
suming millions have money with 
which to buy and leisure in which to 
enjoy the products the machine econ- 
omy creates. And that means higher 
wages than we have yet paid, shorter 
hours than we have yet set, and lower 
prices than we have yet fixed. Our 
machine economy is today sinking us 
in a sea of surplus production that we 
have not yet proved statesmanlike to 
use to the advantage of ourselves and 
of the world. I decline to concur with 
the observers who insist that we are 
producing too many goods. There are 
120,000,000 of us in this nation, and, 
as a people, we have far from satisfied 
the legitimate demands of a healthy 
and civilized folk. 


Unbalanced Production 


But that we are producing more 
goods than the consuming millions are 
able to purchase is obvious. Production 
and consumption are seriuosly out of 
balance. There are two obvious ways 
to deal with this disturbed balance 
between production and consumption. 
We can slow down production by de- 
liberate policy or we can speed up con- 
sumption by deliberate policy. I shall 
not attempt to disguise my conviction 
that to throw the brakes on our pro- 
ductive capacity would be a coward’s 
policy and a social retreat. We have 
evolved a machine economy that can, 
if we will but bring a far-sighted 
statesmanship to its direction, eman- 
cipate the race from drudgery, lift 
the standards of physical well-being 
throughout the world, and give man- 
kind at last leisure in which to culti- 
vate values that lie beyond economics. 
But the machine economy will never do 
these things unless and until the 
leadership of industry sees to it that a 
larger share of the national income is 
shifted into the pockets of the con- 
suming millions, and until the margin 
of leisure for the millions is markedly 
increased. And if and when the leader- 
ship of industry assumes as one of its 
major duties increasing the income and 
the leisure of the millions, it will dis- 
cover that, as a by-product of this 
statesmanlike social ministry, it has 
made greater profits than ever before. 

A simple and single challenge lies 
coiled at the heart of this depression: 
Will the leadership of industry prove 
as capable in producing civilized con- 
sumers as it has proved itself capable 
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in producing consumable commodities? 
Unless it does, industrial leadership 
must resign itself to the certainty that 
our machine economy will slump into 
chronic depression and ultimate col- 
lapse. 

The logic of events is at last proving 
that the basic policies that will prove 
best for labor are the policies that will 
prove best for capital and vice versa. 
It is at last evident that it is to the 
best interests of business that a large 
share of the national income shall find 
its way into the hands of the masses 
who buy consumable commodities. It 
is obviously self-defeating for business 
to get itself into the position to pro- 
duce vast quantities of goods, unless, 
at the same time, it sees to it that 
there are vast masses of potential con- 
sumers ready with money to buy and 
leisure in which to use the goods that 
business produces. 

The gist of what I have tried to 
say today is that our panicky present 
is the result of our planless past. If 
we isolate any section of economic 
America, we find that it has been man- 
aged admirably, but if we look for 
general economic statesmanship, we 
look in vain. If we permit the present 
to be as planless as the past has been, 
if we content ourselves with hastily 
improvised policies to jack up morale 
or hastily improvised protests to pro- 
vide stump-speech copy for the next 
campaign, we _ shall find ourselves 
citizens of a fear-ridden future in 
which we shall be dragged at the heels 
of forces and fears over which we shall 
be able to exert no more control than 
we exerted over the forces that brought 
a bloated market to explosion in the 
fall of 1929. 


We Hold the Cards 


This fear-ridden and _ uncontrolled 
future need not be. There is genius 
enough in America to evolve and to 
execute political and economic policies 
that will give us a future that will, in 
point of material well being and social 
enrichment, far out-strip the very real, 
if somewhat spotty, prosperity of the 
last decade. If.America does not rea- 
lize this finer and more fruitful future, 
and begin her realization of it with 
decent promptness, it will be either 
because at the top we suffer a break- 
down of industrial, political and edu- 
cational statesmanship or because at 
the bottom the people, in a moment of 
leaderless confusion, fanatically follow 
some false prophet from either the 
ultra-reactionary or the ultra-radical 
camp. It will not be because the cards 
of destiny are stacked against us. 
They are not. Every card in the deck 
is in our hands. It is a matter of 
playing them expertly. 
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to increase during 1929 and the 

corrected death rate based on 
the 1930 census returns shows an in- 
crease in the rate for sixty American 
cities with an aggregate population in 
1929 of 27,500,000 from 13.3 per 100,- 
000 in 1910 to 15.7 in 1920 and 18.0 in 
1929. This is the highest rate yet 
recorded for this country, and as far 
as I know the highest rate for any 
country in the world. The returns for 
1910-1929 are given in the table below. 


TABLE I 


Deaths from Appendicitis 
1910-1929 


; PPENDICITIS deaths continued 


Death 
Rate per 
100,000 


No. of 


Cities Population Deaths 


18,656,436 
19,118,117 
19,569,879 
20,040,600 
20,503,331 
20,965,052 
21,426,774 
21,888,494 


Year 


eo 
wo 


23°752,405 
247229°704 
24'707,003 
25,184,302 
25,905,493 
26,138,900 
26,616,199 
26,950,921 
1929 27,542,188 


The preceding table is amplified in 
some detail for 140 cities for the years 
1928 and 1929 in the next table. These 
cities in 1929 had an aggregate popula- 
tion of 37,834,000. In this group of 
cities the rate increased from 18.2 in 
1928 to 18.4 in 1929, reaching a maxi- 
mum of 70.9 for Shreveport, La. As 
regards the excessive rate for Shreve- 
port, I am informed by the city health 
officer, Dr. A. G. Heath, that in 1928 
there were 23 resident deaths and 38 
nonresident deaths from appendicitis, 
while in 1929 there were 14 resident 
deaths and 39 nonresident deaths. He 
states, “Our death rate from acute 
surgical cases runs high as we have 
a State charity hospital and draw 
surgical cases for two hundred miles 
radius.” A similar situation exists in 
many other cities, but I am compelled 
to give the facts as they are reported 
for both resident and nonresident 
deaths without discrimination. But the 
foregoing explanation seems called for 
in view of the excessivly high rate for 
Shreveport, which might otherwise lead 
to false conclusions. 
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The cities with rates in excess of 30 
per 100,000 in 1929 are summarized in 
the table below. 


Cities having Appendicitis Death Rates in 
Excess of 30 per 100,000 in 1929 
Shreveport ia.. (89 Paasaic. N. J... 
Kalamazoo, Johnstown, Pa. 
Mich. Memphis, Tenn. 
Toledo, Ohio... Springfield, 
Jackson, Mich.. Mass. 
Wheeling, Nashville, Tenn. 
V. Spokane, Wash. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mobile, Ala.... 
Lexington, Ky. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ES) 
“100 


42.2 


NSH Rom 
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The foregoing rates are all based on 
official returns made to me by the local 
boards of health as a matter of cour- 
tesy in advance of the usual publica- 
tion later in the year. In the 1928 
review of last year an unfortunate 
error was made on the part of the 
Board of Health of Lexington, Ky., 
returning 36 deaths instead of 26 
deaths actually occurring. The error, 
however, had the fortunate consequence 


Table Number Two 
APPENDICITIS IN 140 AMERICAN CITIES 





— 1928 
Popu- 
lation 

Akron, 14 

Albany, N. Y 

Allentown, Pa 

Altoona, P. 

Atlanta, 

Atlantic 

Auburn, N. 

Baltimore, 

Bayonne, N. J 

Berkeley, Cal 

Binghamton, N. Y..... 

Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Brockton, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Cambridge, Mass 

Camden, N. J 

Canton, Ohio 

Charleston, S. C 

Chelsea, Mass 

Chicago, Ill 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, 

Concord, N. H 

Covington, 

Dallas, 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, i 

Duluth, 

E. St. Louis, Ill 

Elizabeth, N. J 

Fl Paso, Tex 

Erie, 

Fall River, Mass 

Fitchburg, Mass...... 

Flint, Mich 

Ft. Worth, Tex 

Fresno, Cal 

Grand Rapids, 

Hamtramck, Mich 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Hartford, Conn 

Haverhill, Mass 

Highland Park, Mich.. 

Holyoke, Mass 

Houston, 

Indianapolis, 

Jackson, Mich 

Jacksonville, 

Jersey City, N 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

Kansas City, Kan 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, 1 

Lakewood, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich 

Lawrence, Mass 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, Neb 

Long Beach, Cal 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Louisville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass.....-+--- 
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of a special investigation on the part 
of the Fayette County Medical So- 
ciety which later published an extended 
report over the signature of Dr. W. O. 
Bullock, who seems to have gone into 
the matter wtih characteristic thor- 
oughness, revealing, of course, that the 
number of deaths had been erroneously 
reported. For 1929, Lexington shows 
a rate, on the basis of 14 deaths, of 
30.8 per 100,000. In other words, 
while not as excessive as indicated in 
the earlier report, the rate is still 
very considerably above the average. 
As the report points out, “the corrected 
figure does not justify anything to 
which any one can point with pride.” 
Of the 26 deaths in 1928, 22 were 
operated upon, while in the aggregate 
during the year there were 39 opera- 
tions for chronic appendicitis in the 


city. Interesting details are given in 
the report for each and every one of 
the 22 deaths with previous operation, 
and observations on pathological re- 
ports for purpose of accuracy in diag- 
nosis. I regret I have not the space 
to give the details of the observations 
for individual cases which are pro- 
foundly interesting, but I quote a num- 
ber of the final conclusions as follows: 

“The mortality rate for operations 
done for acute appendicitis in the hos- 
pitals here running at 6.7 per cent is 
perhaps around the average rate or a 
little better than for the country at 
large. Here, as elsewhere, there are 
too many men fired by ambition to 
become surgeons. It is probable that 
if all the operations had been per- 
formed by one-fourth the number of 
operators the rate would have been 








TABLE NUMBER 


TWO (Continued) 





1928 
Popu- 
lation 
LA |” A nea 101,817 15 
McKeesport, Pa....... 53,454 3 
MaGCORS “Gis cite secs 53,735 9 
Maiden, MASS: 06 65 ks 57,076 7 
Manchester, N. H...... 77,118 18 
Memphis, Tenn........ 238,587 82 
i a 97,954 27 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 552,186 101 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 450,299 72 
BIOWIE, | Bes. «6s 410 c0.5.¢ 65,061 15 
Nashville, Tenn....... 147,930 55 
Newacls, IN. J .....500% 439,718 94 
New Bedford, Mass... 114,069 14 
New Britain, Conn..... 66,558 13 
New Haven, Conn..... 162,631 24 
New Orleans, La...... 445,502 119 
Newton, TASS. .....0....0. 62,408 5 
NGWPOFKG, “Se. Bosse ec ws 27,858 
New. York City... ..+-. 6,754,824 1,043 
NOPIOUK, Vidi cic coc ses 0 126,003 1 
Oakland, Cal:......... 274,019 37 
CEGBMGL UN. dies o.0 0.0.00 5 34,704 
Pasadena, Cals... 66s 71,296 7 
oO a Ae eee 63,220 31 
Mei a. Ee | ee 137,907 21 
Pawtucket, KR. I...... 75,256 5 
Philadeiphia, Pa....... 1,940,799 300 
Pitteburen, Pa. 63's 6 658,325 107 
Pittsfield, Mass........ 48,402 15 
PoOrtiand, Me. .....000. 70,275 26 
Portland, Ofe.ci.0is-. 292,994 49 
Portsmouth, Va....... 46,711 4 
Providence, BR. F....... 249,011 6 
Pusplo;, Comes ccc cbc occ 48,992 1 
pa aa | a are 38,732 6 
Quiticy, Maas... ...6 68,344 2 
Po 66,175 8 
Reading, PS... 26.6 kss 109,909 8 
Richmond, V8.< «2.0. 181,196 49 
Rochester, N:. Ya... 6% 320,621 61 
Rockford, Bil. sc cicccs- 82,056 20 
TOGROGR, Vabesd:.:6 0 s05s:55 66,355 14 
Sacramento, Cal....... 89,513 24 
St: EOwis, MGs <6.c206ss 810,663 160 
St; Paul Minn... ..+<.. 265,451 60 
Salemi WOME. 6 ksacues 43,167 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 135,559 38 
San Antonio, Tex...... 240,582 48 
San Diewo, Cal.....<.. 136,401 39 
San Francisco, Cal.... 608,073 413 
Savannah, Ga.....-... 84,493 23 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 94,605 13 
Seattle, Wash......... 355,959 44 
Shreveport, La........ 71,745 61 
Somerville, Mass...... 102,025 1 
Spokane, Wash........ 113,847 45 
Springsneld, Til....... 69,953 25 
Springfield, Mass...... 146,631 30 
Springfield, Ohio...... 67,266 11 
Syreuee Mace sess 201,714 28 
"TAcOmS, WSR. «2.64 + 104,960 19 
yy Sy 2 oes 93,323 15 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 63,074 17 
Toledo, Onid. «2.665% 283,641 59 
TEGnGER. TEAM. «6 é:0 of 6501 61,013 14 
Trenton, N. J......--- 122,111 22 
RG Pe wc cers eeeaie 101,356 26 


Washington, D. C...... 
Wheeling, W. Va 4 - 
Winston-Salem, N.C... 71.235 15 


Worcester, Mass....... 193,898 29 
Yonkers, N. Y......-- 129,875 21 
Youngstown, Ohio..... 164,152 36 





37,222,629 6,770 
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Deaths per 100,000 lation 


1929 — 
Death Rate 


eh te 
Death Rate Popu- 
Deaths per 100,000 








14.7 102,131 19 18.6 
5.6 54,239 5 9.2 
16.7 53,822 6 11.1 
12.3 58,01 4 6.9 
23.3 76,969 7 9.1 
34.4 247,556 93 37.6 
27.6 105,999 19 17.9 
18.3 563,367 97 17.2 
16.0 458,501 98 21.4 
23.1 65,565 21 32.0 
37.2 151,411 53 35.0 
21.4 442682 92 20.8 
12.3 113,228 12 10.6 
19.5 67,410 12 17.8 
14.8 162,642 28 17.2 
26.7 452,359 109 24.1 
8.0 4°332 5 7.8 
ay 7,576 7.3 
15.4 6,888,327 1,071 15.5 
7.9 27,20 10.2 
13.5 280,814 42 15.0 
tay 34,873 7 20.1 
9.8 74,348 1 1.3 
49.0 63,14 25 39.6 
15.2 138,146 33 23.9 
6.6 76,551 10 13.1 
15.5 1,954,566 271 13.9 
16.3 665,860 112 16.8 
31.0 49,183 16 32.5 
37.0 70,393 18 25.6 
16.7 297,077 53 17.8 
8.6 45,808 0 PES 
24.5 250,354 71 28.4 
2:0 49697 1 2.0 
15.5 39,056 4 10.2 
2.9 70.752 10 14.1 
12.1 67,057 14 20.9 
7.3 110/159 13 11.8 
27.0 182,317 43 23.6 
19.0 323,547 63 19.5 
24.4 $3,986 24 28.6 
21.1 68,180 16 23.5 
26.8 92290 22 23.8 
19.7 815,106 141 17.3 
22.6 269,069 54 20.1 
2:3 43/242 1 2.3 
28.0 138,553 55 39.7 
20.0 249:900 46 18.4 
28.6 143,662 33 23.0 
18.6 620,002 118 19.0 
27.2 84,639 21 24.8 
13.7 95,297 20 21.0 
12.4 360,741 54 15.0 
85.0 74,719 53 70.9 
1.0 103,076 7.8 
40.4 114,954 38 33.1 
35.7 71,220 25 35.1 
20.5 148,633 41 27.6 
16.4 68,022 5 7.4 
13.9 205,243 36 17.5 
rs.1 105,903 21 19.8 
16.1 98,253 25 25.4 
27.0 62,720 27 43.0 
20.8 288,403 61 21.2 
22.9 63,312 13 20.5 
18.0 1227443 26 21.2 
25.7 102,203 9 8.8 
16.3 483,304 95 19.7 
36.1 61,471 25 40.7 
21.1 73,922 15 20.3 
15.0 195,562 25 12.8 
16.2 133/369 19 14.2 
21.9 167,916 35 20.8 
18.2 37,833,646 6,946 18.4 
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between 4% and 5% per cent. 
“It would seem from this presenta- 
tion that the usual factors are pres- 


ent —purgatives before and after 
operation; improper administration of 
enemata and injudicious selection of 
time for operation.” 

All of this is highly disconcerting, 
for an operation fatality rate of 6.7 
per cent must be considered extremely 
high, being nearly twice the normal 
expected. It would be highly desirable 
if similar studies of excessive rates 
were made in other localities for which 
the rates are equally disturbing. 

In contrast to the seventeen cities 
with rates in excess of 30 per 100,000, 
there are eight cities this year with 
rates below 5 per 100,000. These are 
as follows: 


Mortality from Appendicitis in Cities with 
rates below 5 per 100,000—1929 


Portsmouth, Va. Akron, Ohio.... 3.2 
Pasadena, Cal.. 1.3 Hamtramck, 

Fresno, Cal..... 1.9 ENON a-eaw aielee 3.6 
Pueblo, Colo.... 2.0 Chelsea, Mass... 4.5 
Salem, Mass.... 2.3 


Here we have an extraordinary con- 
trast of eight small but representative 
localities in which the mortality from 
appendicitis is almost negligible. No 
deaths were reported to have occurred 
in Portsmouth, Va., which in 1928 had 
4 deaths equivalent to a rate of 8.6 
per 100,000. 

The next table gives the mortality 
from appendicitis for 1928 and 1929 
and the rates for 1929 for five cities 
with more than a million inhabitants 
in 1930. 

Mortality from Appendicitis in Five Cities 
with more than sea ft? Inhabitants—1928- 


Rates per 100,000 





r eaths ~~ Rate 

1928 1929 1929 

Los Angeles.... 189 159 13.3 
Philadelphia ... 300 271 13.9 
New York City. 1,043 1,071 15.5 
CRICEHO 6 6. acs 627 650 19.5 
DGtFONE  v.cwej0ss 287 309 20.1 


These five cities show a very slight 
increase in the number of deaths. from 
2,446 in 1928 to 2,460 in 1929, whereas 
in the 140 American cities combined, 
the actual number of deaths increased 
from 6,770 to 6,946. I am also able 
to give preliminary returns for 14 
States furnished by the Census Office 
for the four years 1926-1929. These 
show changes in the mortality as fol- 
lows: 1926, 4,428; 1927, 4,440; 1928, 
4,549; 1929, 4,555. Appendicitis in 
the United States at the present time 
causes a mortality of not far from 
20,000 deaths a year. The actual deaths 
have increased in the United States 
registration area from 16,205 in 1927 
to 17,433 in 1928, while the correspond- 
ing death rates have increased from 
15.0 to 15.2. In the light of present- 
day knowledge concerning appendicitis 
and its proper treatment, this loss of 
life must be looked upon as most re- 
grettable. It is not a creditable in- 
dication of surgical efficiency on the 
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one hand and of public education on 
the other. As shown by the special 
study in Lexington, Ky., many cases 
of appendicitis unquestionably do not 
receive the skillful attention which the 
urgency of the case calls for. Com- 
pared or contrasted with England and 
Wales, for example, it appears that 
while our death rate for the country 
as a whole is about 15 to 16 per 100,- 
000, the corresponding death rate for 
England and Wales for appendicitis 
is only 7.3. It has been at about that 
figure for many years, fluctuating but 
slightly, and while showing a slight 
increase, the rate of increase is by no 
means as pronounced during the last 
twenty years as in this country. 

Our international position in this 
respect, as shown by the following 
table, is rather: disconcerting. The 
table is limited to a few European 
countries and Australia, but should be 
sufficient for the purpose. But to meet 
the request for additional data for 
other countries, I have briefly sum- 
marized the European and non-Euro- 
pean appendicitis situation. I am able 
to give the data for the period 1921- 
1928 with the figures estimated for a 
few of the countries which, however, 
will not impair the general conclusions. 
Appendicitis Death Rates for 12 European 

Countries—1921-1928 
Rates per 100,000 
Spain 
Italy 
Holland 
Norway 


Irish Free State. 5. 
Germany 


Wales 
Belgium 
Northern Ireland 
Sweden 8 
Scotland 
Switzerland 


Combining these twelve countries, 
which in the aggregate in 1928 had a 
population of nearly 207,000,000, it ap- 
pears that the average appendicitis 
death rate for European countries is 
5.6 per 100,000. For non-European 
countries I am able to give the infor- 
mation for nine countries, 1921-1927. 


Appendicitis Death Rate in Nine Non- 


European Countries—1921-1927 
Rates per 100,000 

0.5 Australia 

1.5 New Zealand 

2.1 South Africa.... 


Salvador 
Mexico 
Uruguay 
Chili 
Japan 
Combining these nine countries with 
an aggregate population in 1927 of a 
little over 93,000,000, it appears the 
average death rate is only 4.2 per 
100,000. The statistics for Canada* I 
give in more detail in the table below. 
Mortality from Sogn in Canada— 
Rate per 100,000 
Deaths 


8) 
fo 
A 
© 


Fret kk fd peak fk fe fat 
Hm fe ee CO DODO DO 
ArH Oo OO -] 


Hm 
iS) 
co 


8,471 


1921-1928... 


*The Canadian registration area was en- 
larged to include the whole of Canada in 
1926 which accounts for the increase in the 
actual deaths that year. 
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This gives an average appendicitis 
death rate for Canada for the period 
under review of 13.8 per 100,000, con- 
forming to the rate for the United 
States for the same period of years, 
which was 14.9 per 100,000. The Cana- 
dian rate may also be compared with 
the rate for Massachusetts. For this 
State the rate has increaed from 11.8 
in 1920 to 14.3 in 1929. The average 
rate for the period 1925-1929 was 13.3 
against an average of 12.7 during the 
period 1920-1924. While the increase 
is slight, it is nevertheless significant 
in that a lowering of the death rate 
was to be expected as the result of 
increasing skill in early operations. 

I am full well aware, of course, that 
all mortality statistics from appendi- 
citis are difficult on the ground of 
accuracy in diagnosis. The problem is 
complicated by appendicitis as a con- 
tributory cause of death for which the 
information is only available for 1925. 
Appendicitis itself is usually compli- 
cated by other disease, as shown by 
the facts for 1925, during which year 
15,685 deaths from appendicitis in- 
volved 138,138 secondary causes of 
death. Of these some of the principal 
causes were endocarditis and myocar- 
ditis, 209; other diseases of the heart, 
529; embolism and thrombosis (not 
cerebral), 357; bronco-pneumonia, 303; 
lobar pneumonia, 328; pneumonia, not 


_ specified, 179; diarrhea and enteritis, 


118; other diseases of the intestines, 
457; other diseases of the liver, 100; 
peritonitis without specified cause, 901; 
a total of 3,481 secondary causes of an 
aggregate of 13,138, or 27 per cent. 
Aside from the foregoing there were 
831 deaths otherwise classified, but in 
which appendicitis was a contributory 
cause. Of deaths so specified, 163 were 
from tuberculosis, 64 from cancer, 77 
from diseases of the digestive system, 
237 from nonvenereal disease of the 
genito urinary system, and 26 from 
diseases of the puerperal state. 

But the difficulties of the problem do 
not end here. Some attention requires 
to be given to deaths from intestinal 
obstruction, which are about half as 
numerous as deaths from appendicitis. 
I have carefully examined into the 
mortality from this disease since 1910 
and find that the death rate has under- 
gone but very slight changes, or from 
6.9 per 100,000 in 1910 to 8.3 1920 and 
6.8 in 1928. The details for intestinal 
obstruction deaths since 1920 are given 
in the table below. This does not 


justify the conclusion that many deaths : 


from this form of the disease are now 
classified as appendicitis. The actual 
mortality from intestinal obstruction 
was 6,026 in 1920 against 7,755. 

Some writers also direct attention to 


Mortality from Intestinal Obstruction and 
Hernia—1920-1928 
Rates 


Deaths per 100,000 
A. a 


> 





Eng- 


In- 
land 


testinal 
Obstruc- and 
Hernia Total U.S.A. Wales 


11.2 


_ 
_ 
a 


MNSOooHM-: 


the mortality from hernia which, how- 
ever, in this country has also under- 
gone very slight changes, or from 3.8 
in 1910 to 3.7 in 1928. It fluctuated 
between a maximum of 4.2 and 3.7 
during the last twenty years. In the 
meantime appendicitis in the United 
States registration area has increased 
from 11.8 per 100,000 in 1911 to 15.2 
in 1928. The rate for England and 
Wales in 1911 was 7.5 against 7.3 in 
1928. 

An interesting aspect of the appen- 
dicitis mortality is the consistent ex- 
cess in the number of deaths from 
appendicitis among men compared with 
women, which is met with practically 
throughout the world. In the United 
States in 1920 the male death rate was 
15.1 per 100,000 while the female death 
rate was 11.3. This disparity in rates 
is maintained for every individual 
period of life. In England and Wales 
in 1928 the male death rate was 8.6 
and the female death rate was 6.0. In 
1918, the corresponding rates were 7.5 
for males and 5.7 for females. I have 
tabulated the ages at death for both 
sexes combined, illustrating the age 
incidence for appendicitis as well as 
for intestinal obstruction. I regret I 
am not able to give the rates per 100,- 
000 of population, which will not be 
advisable until the census returns by 
age for 1930 are available. But the 
following table will illustrate the fact 
that the age distribution for intestinal 
obstruction follows a very different law 
than as observed in the case of ap- 
pendicitis. 

Mortality from Appendicitis and Intestinal 
Obstruction—U. . Registration -Area— 
1922-1927 


Intestinal 
Obstruction 


Per 
Cent 


Appendicitis 


as it, Es 


Per 
Deaths Cent Deaths 
332 0.4 6,385 
507 1,208 
953 679 
1,252 468 
1,308 367 
71,2382 1,141 
8,353 706 
8,858 1.007 
7,585 1,353 
7,133 1,720 
6,966 1,944 
13,843 4,667 
4,985 
5,073 
5,253 
1,388 5,015 


89,855 100.0 41,971 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Life and Death in 1930 


Lower Death Rate Shows Saving 
of Over Five Thousand Lives—How 
This Figure May Be Increased 


By Dr. Harry W. DINGMAN* 


Vice-President and Medical Director, Continental 


Assurance 


HE Association of Life Insurance 

Presidents allows me the gracious 

privilege of presenting to you the 
1930 story of life and death among 
57,000,000 policyholders in 52 life com- 
panies in the United States. We review 
together how they lived and why 413,- 
000 died in the first ten months of the 
year. 

The thinking people of the nation 
sit in with us at this review, and very 
much we hope they do. These 57,000,000 
assureds are representative of 68,000,- 
000 policyholders in legal reserve com- 
panies in the United States, and 68,- 
000,000 is almost 55 per cent of our 
general population. The insured popu- 
lation is having the record-making mor- 
tality rate of 785—785 per 100,000 on 
an annual basis. This is 56 less than 
last year, 56 less deaths per 100,000. 

Question arises naturally whether 
the insured death rate is also an in- 
dex of mortality throughout the coun- 
try. It is. But the death rate of the 
general population is higher, a full 40 
per cent higher. 

When 1930 finishes, 1145 deaths per 
100,000 must be expected. Pause, please, 
for this thought. If the general popu- 
lation rate is 1145, and the insured 
portion is 785, then the uninsured por- 
tion must be 1585. 


Insured Live Longer 


Why should an uninsured group of 
100,000 persons have 1585 deaths while 
100,000 policyholders have 785? Part- 
ly because insured persons are a group 
selected by the companies for their 
physical fitness, thereby eliminating the 
aged and infirm, but largely because 
insured persons are a_ self-selected 
group whose intelligence in self-ap- 
praisal for insurance is also demon- 
strated in their general mode of living. 
Length of life is a matter of mind as 
well as body. 

If the general population death rate, 
1145, could be reduced to the insured 
population death rate, 785, the savings 
in lives would be 360 per 100,000, 3600 
per 1,000,000, 442,800 per United States. 





*From address delivered at the Annual 
Convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York. 
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Company 


What a magnificent stake to challenge 
national effort! 

New Zealand, with assorted ages and 
physiques as in any general population, 
has its death rate consistently less than 
900 per 100,000. Australia and Hol- 
land are consistently less than 1000 











Dr. Harry W. Dingman 


per 100,000. So, also, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. 

Lamentable the truth, we die too 
soon, we die too often. Our deaths are 
premature. Many of them might be 
postponed. Human life salvage is ob- 
tainable if we prevent an ailment that 
causes death; if, the ailment being 
present, we prevent its fatal termina- 
tion; and if, recovery having occurred, 
we prevent other ailments that might 
kill later. Theoretically, all infections 
are avoidable. Some, like plague and 
cholera, have been eradicated. Some, 
like typhoid and diphtheria, are shown 
to be controllable. Some, like tubercu- 
losis, appear to be preventable in more 
than half the cases. 

Appended here a table of possibly 
postponable deaths when we attack 
these fatal forces with adequate re- 
sources. This schedule is based upon 
conservative opinion of men of high 
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authority. It indicates that 39 of 
every 100 persons who die this year 
might have deferred the Great Adven- 
ture. So stupendous a salvage in hu- 
man lives should stimulate our study. 
And does. 

Applying this 39 per cent estimate to 
the half million insured persons who 
will have died in 1930, what would it 
mean? Happiness beyond price. Con- 
tinued opportunity for accomplishment. 
Increase in our national income. De- 
crease in insurance cost. If 200,000 
persons lived but a single extra year, 
the national income would increase by 
$400,000,000, assuming an average of 
$2,000 per year per person. Additional 
premiums paid plus added interest re- 
ceived on deferred claim moneys would 
permit a lesser cost for insurance pro- 
tection. 

Applying this 39 per cent estimate to 
the general population, the savings in 
lives would exceed a half a million, the 
savings in contentment would be meas- 
ureless. 

Perhaps some skeptic says it can’t 
be done, we cannot salvage human 
lives in numbers such as these. And 
he is right. It can’t be done—in 1931. 
But the fact remains that many thou- 
sand deaths are indubitably postpona- 
ble. The only possible dispute is how 
many—and how soon. If there are pre- 
ventable deaths, lots of them, we have 
a job to do. Let’s at it! 

Big the problem, but simple, this age- 
long conflict that life and death are 
waging ever. No sooner are we born 
than we begin to die. Our destiny is 
inevitable. Inexorable our fate. But 
strive we should, and strive we do, 
against Death’s day of doom. Life is 
battle, always has been, always will be. 
Battle! and being battle, the basic 
laws of war apply; destroy the enemy; 
strengthen the defenses. This never- 
ending warfare depends on how we 
fight the causes of death, how we 
fortify our bodies. 


Hosts of Death 


The hosts of death wage ceaseless 
conflict and take terrific toll. Half a 
million clients of ours are dying this 
year. More than 1,400,000 of the gen- 
‘eral population will have lost the fight 
in 1930. Yet 1930 has been kindlier 
than 1929. In every 100,000 of our 
policyholders the deaths are 56 less 
than last year, according to our ten 
months’ data... . 

Conceivably, the day will come when 
our citizens will wish to have a sur- 
very of our national health and ascer- 
tain just what our human life resources 
are. How stoutly we can combat a 
dangerous enemy the Great War 
proved. Our leadership in state and 
press inspired us so the men, money 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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and with Franklin 
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Health, Wealth, and 
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Prosperity reward thy 
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The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1829 (9688) WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 





Phila. Agents and E. U. 
A. Seek Peace 


Recent Meeting Believed to 
Have Brought Agree- 
ment Closer 








No Settlement in 1930 





Philadelphia Association of In- 
surance Agents Plans Signifi- 
cant January Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 15.—Hopes that 
a new agency agreement between 
Philadelphia agents and the Eastern 
Underwriters Association would finally 
be signed before the close of 1930 have 
been shattered. However, the outlook 
is far brighter now than it has been at 
any time during the negotiations of the 
past several years. 

A meeting was held in New York last 
week between the agents’ committee 
and the territorial committee of the 
E. U. A. What happened at this meet- 
ing is unknown. Company men and 
agents alike refuse to say what took 
place at the session. 

Report has it that the basis for a 
new agreement was agreed upon at the 
meeting and that all differences have 
finally been ironed out. Strength is 
jaid to this report by the fact that the 
next—and first—meeting of the newly 
organized Philadelphia Association of 
Insurance Agents is to be a secret con- 
fab. 

This meeting had been originally 
scheduled for the latter part of this 
month, to follow on the heels of the 
New York meeting last week. How- 
ever, President Goodwin, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
who is to be the principal speaker, has 
been ill and the meeting has been post- 
poned until next month, when, it is 
hoped, he will be well enough to at- 
tend. 

It is believed that at this meeting the 
committee will report on the session in 
New York with the E. U. A. committee 
and will set forth the terms of the pro- 
posed new agency agreement with a 
recommendation that it be adopted. 

The session will be held some eve- 
ning in January behind locked doors. 
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I. A. C. TO MEET IN TORONTO 


Definitely selecting Toronto, 
Canada, as the convention city of 
the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in 1931, the Executive 
Committee of that organization, 
which met in New York on De- 
cember 10, has designated Octo- 
ber 4, 5, 6 and 7 as the dates for 
the annual conclave. 

This action was taken in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the dele- 
gates who attended the 1930 con- 
vention at Milwaukee where a 
large majority indicated their 
preference for the Dominion city. 

It will be possible under this 
arrangement, it was announced 
by Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the 
North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Co., Ltd., president, for 
the members of the I. A. C. to 
avail themselves of the fare-and- 
one-half rate in transportation, in 
connection with the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which 
meets at Buffalo, October 7, 8 
and 9. 











J. W. Cochran with Amer- 
ican Reserve and Lincoln 





Former Fire Association Head 
Becomes Vice-President of 
New York Carriers 


The American Reserve Insurance 
Company and the Lincoln Fire Insur- 
ance Company have secured as their 
vice-president one of the best known 
fire insurance executives in the coun- 
try. J. W. Cochran, who recently re- 
signed as president of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, assumes the vice- 
presidency of the two New York com- 
panies on Jan. 1. 

Mr. Cochran’s broad training in the 
fire insurance field includes years spent 
as agent, general agent, and rating bu- 
reau manager before assuming in 1925 
the presidency of the Fire Association 
and its affiliated carriers, the Victory, 
Reliance and Constitution Indemnity. 

Mr. Cochran has been a member of 
both the American Reserve and Lincoln 
boards since their organization and is 
consequently not unacquainted with 
their business. It is understood that 
Mr. Cochran’s partcipation in the 
company’s affairs will be a very active 
one. 


Inland Underwriters 
Elect Officers 


Hendon Chubb Heads New 
Association Which Be- 
gins on March 1 








149 Member Companies 





Organization Has Pledges of 


Dominant Inland Marine 
Writers of Country 


Hendon Chubb of Chubb & Son, has 
been elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Inland Marine Underwriters’ 
Association which comes into official 
existence on January 1, 1931, and be- 
gins active operation on March 1, 1931. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Ralph B. Ives, Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, and W. R. Hedge, Boston Insur- 
ance Company. As _ previously an- 
nounced, Albert Wilcox & Co., New 
York, of which H. T. Marshall is 
president, will act as secretary-manager 
for the organization. 

C. Curtis Macy is chairman of the 
executive committee which includes the 
officers and J. C. Keegan, L. C. Lewis, 
Vincent L. Gallagher, E. J. Perrin, F. 
W. Koeckert, W. F. Boylan, Lyman 
Candee, J. C. Braslin, Wm. H. McGee, 
J. P. Hollerith, George Jordan, J. C. 
Long, Jr., C. S. Timberlake and J. Zorn. 

The organization will control the un- 
derwriting practices on personal ef- 
fects and tourists floaters, personal 
jewelry, personal furs, furs under 
jewelry policies and parcel post. Other 
inland marine coverages will probably 
come under their jurisdiction at a later 
date. 

The organization has announced the 
following basic commissions to agents 
on these lines: 20 per cent on personal 
effects, tourist floaters, personal furs 
and parcel post; 15 per cent on per- 
sonal jewelry and jewelry fur policies; 
10 per cent on jeweler’s block policies. 

One hundred and forty-nine com- 
panies, comprising all the important 
marine writers are pledged to the or- 
ganization. 
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STRENGTH IS SAFETY 


























Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


' Net Surplus 
$48,796,473.07 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 
(Accumulated over 77 Years) 


ee — TRENGTH is the main factor in safe building con- 


struction. Every piece of steel that goes into the 
Additional Funds ihe 9 














$10,7141,883.00 skeleton framework of a building must be capable of 
(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) withstanding stresses and strains greater than it will 
Reserved ever be called upon to carry. 
ee Cee Stine ont The financial strength of The Home Insurance Com- ; 
$13,239,446.26 pany of New York has attained that degree of safety 3 
Assets through the consistent building up of a financial reserve 

Se te ee et sree capable of withstanding the strain of constantly occur- 

$126,750,802.33 e ting losses, the occasional heavy burden of conflagration 

_ and periods of business depression. 


THE HOME conbaxy NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 
| 59 MAIDEN LANE 
Strength * Reputation ~ Service 
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Agents Criticized for 
Commission Request 





Kansas Producers Scored 
for Asking for Share of 
Impounded Premiums 





Not an Association Matter 





Local Agent Writes Association 
President That Case Does Not 
Compare with Missouri 


CHICAGO, Dec. 15.—The campaign on 
the part of a group of Kansas local 
agents, including some of the officiais 
of the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, to force the fire insurance com- 
panies to allow them commissions on 
the $3,000,000 of impounded premiums 
returned to the policyholders, was con- 
siderably weakened last week as a re- 
sult of the receipt of a strong letter 
from one agent upholding the side of 
the companies. 

The Kansas agents based their claim 
for commissions on the returned pre- 
miums on the fact that the companies 
had allowed the Missouri agents com- 
missions on the premium refund made 
in that state for a fourteen month 
period beginning in 1928. In fact, some 
of the Kansas agents had held the coin- 
missions out of their current balances, 
but following a conference with a 
group of company officials in Excelsior 
Springs last week, these commissions 
were included, but with the assertion 
that they are not relinquishing their 
claim to ultimate payment. 

When the Kansas rate case was set- 
tled by compromise it was agreed that 
the companies should retain one-half of 
the accumulated $6,000,000 of premi- 
ums, but that the remaining $3,000,000 
of premiums should be refunded to the 
policyholders by the state insurance de- 
partment. The companies are paying 
the insurance department to do the cler- 
ical work. 

The letter, originally written to 
Charles K. Foote of Wichita, president 
of the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents by Ralph W. Oldroyd, a local 
agent at Arkansas City, copies of which 
were sent to all western managers of 
companies in his office, is as follows: 


As a unit in the American Agency 
System and a member of the Kansas 
Association of Insurance Agents I feel 
it my duty to protest the action that 
has been taken by the officers of the 
Kansas Association in their attempt to 
procure 100 per cent of their im- 
pounded commissions from the com- 
panies. 

This insult to our good friends, the 
companies which we represent, had its 
inception within the Kansas Associa- 
tion. The meeting which was called 
for Topeka a short time ago was an- 
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Charles E. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman is now superintendent 
of the business promotion department 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Freeman is a man 
of broad experience in his field, having 
been manager of the advertising and 
publicity division of the large America 
Fore group for eight years prior to his 
present connection. Before specializing 
in insurance advertising, Mr. Freeman 
had a diversified training in advertis- 
ing background with D. F. Keller & Co., 
printers and designers, of Chicago. 


nounced to members of the Kansas As- 
sociation on association stationery and 
by its officers. We are informed that 
those who attended this meeting were 
cautioned that this was an individual 
affair and not an association matter. 

After thoughtful consideration we are 
unable to find one single thing that 
justifies a continuance of this demand 
on the companies. The Missouri case 
is most assuredly no criterion of Kan- 
sas’ position, for the two are entirely 
dissimilar. 

This movement can result in but one 
thing, and when this controversy is set- 
tled, Kansas agents, I fear, will be un- 
favorably classified by company offi- 
cials and none of us will be spared. The 
American Agency System cannot sur- 
vive if we have resolved to continually 
insult the companies with affairs of this 
sort. 

The companies allowed the commis- 
sions on the portion of the Missouri re- 
fund because the agents did the clerical 
work incident to it and also were re- 
quired to get receipts from the assured 
affected. However, the companies are 
doing the refund on the Missouri re- 
fund from 1922 to 1928 and no commis- 
sions are being allowed on the returned 
premiums. The companies did not 
allow the commissions on the Kansas 
refund because the agents are not doing 
the work as the companies are paying 
the insurance department to do the job. 
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Court Decides Against 
Flat Commission Rule 





‘Texas Commissioners May 
Not Fix Agents Compen- 
sation, Court Says 





Cimuccial Standard Wins 





Big Out-of-State Companies Had 
Keen Interest in Outcome of 
Important Test Case 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 15.—The court of 
civil appeals has rendered a decision in 
the now noted “flat commission order” 
of the State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, in which the commissions of 
local agents for fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Texas was 
fixed. 

The court held the order of the board 
of May, 1929, fixing the maximum com- 
missions to the agents of stock fire in- 
surance companies at 20 per cent of the 
normal premiums, invalid. The court 
also ruled that the order of the board 
was in violation of the anti-trust act, 
and that it was an exercise of power not 
conferred upon the board by law or by 
the constitution. 

The decision of the appellate court in 
this case puts the commission to agents 
on fire and automobile business written 
in Texas right back where it was before 
May, 1929. The court’s ruling will per- 
mit the fire insurance companies and the 
agents to agree upon the commissions to 
be paid on business written. 


The case went to the appellate court 
from the Travis County district court, 
where the Commercial Standard Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas lost in its fight 
to prevent the commission from carry- 
ing out its order so far as that com- 
pany was concerned. The district court 
rendered an instructed verdict for the 
state board of insurance commissioners 
and the Commercial Standard appealed 
from that decision. Three other Dallas 
insurance companies had suits pending 
against the commission at the time the 
case of the Commercial Standard went 
to trial. These cases were almost iden- 
tical with that of the Commercial 
Standard. 

It is not known at this time what steps 
the state board of insurance commission- 
ers will take in the matter. There has 
been a report for months to the effect 
that the supreme court of Texas would 
disclaim jurisdiction if the case came 
up from the appellate court. If that is 
so, the case is ended and the commission 
“squabble” is where it began, or rather 
where it was when local agents in some 
sections of the state declared if it was 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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“Keep the State Out of Busi- 
ness”—Miissouri Slogan 


Insurance Council Organied to 
Combat Paternalistic Lean- 
ings in That State 


The recently organized Missouri In- 
surance Council, which has adopted the 
slogan “Kéep the State Out of Busi- 
ness” as its working motto, plans to 
keep a very close tab on all legislation 
affecting insurance in any of its 
branches when the next Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes at Jefferson 
City on January 5, 1931. 

Carl S. Lawton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency, St. Louis, 
who directed the successful fight 
against state-fund workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance at the _ general 
Missouri election in November, has 
been elected president of the new 
council. 

Other officers are Chris J. Kehoe of 
F. D. Hirschberg & ‘Company, St. 
Louis, treasurer; Joseph J. McGee of 
Thomas McGee & Sons, Kansas City, 
secretary. A permanent executive sec- 
retary and five state vice-presidents are 
to be named later. 

The executive committee of the 
council includes: Thomas S. Ridge, Jr., 
Ridge Insurance Agency, Kansas City; 
W. O. Woodsmall, State Agency for the 
Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia; P. K. Weis, Moberly, Mo., 
president Missouri Association of In- 
surance Agents; R. Bryson Jones, di- 
rector of the Kansas City Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, Kansas 
City; M. L. Clevlen, Robinson’s Insur- 
ance Agency, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Harry 
Minty, Kansas City; John J. Nangle, 
Lynton T. Block & Company, St. Louis; 
W. D. Hemenway, Insurance Agency 
Company, St. Louis; Charles S. Ashley, 
Manager Maryland Casualty Company, 
St. Louis, and Charles H. Morrill, W. 
H. Markham & Company, St. Louis. 


E. L. Mulvehill is Lincoln Fire 


Treasurer 


Edward L. Mulvehill has been elected 
treasurer and a director of the Lincoln 
Fire Insurance Company, New York. 

Mr. Mulvehill, a graduate of Ford- 
ham University, began his business ca- 
reer in the investment field, having 
been associated with Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., and later Stranahan & Harris. 
He has recently guided the affairs of 
the Re-Insurance Corporation of Amer- 
ica as its executive vice-president. 

Mr. Mulvehill, who is twenty-nine 
years of age, is the son of J. H. Mulve- 
hill, vice-president and secretary of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 


Fire Insurance 





TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS 


UPPLIES of the “1931 

America Forward March” 
posters, similar to the insert 
printed in THE SpPEcTATOR for 
December 4, will be made 
available without charge, to 
subscribers and advertisers 
upon application. Stickers 
for use on business corre- 
spondence will be supplied at 
cost price. Write today for 
a supply of the posters for 
distribution among agents 
and managers. Help spread 
the gospel of public confi- 
dence. Join the forward 
movement. 











Nordens Join Klee, Rogers, 
Loeb & Wolff 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 9.— Announcement 
has been made by Klee, Rogers, Loeb 
& Wolff that effective Jan. 1, A. C. 
Norden and his nephew, Felix Norden, 
will be associated with the agency, 
and that they will apply for class one 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. They have been asso- 
ciated with Fred S. James & Company 
as brokers under the firm name of 
Norden, Stieglitz & Company. Prior 
to his connection with Fred S. James, 
A. C. Norden was associated with R. 
W. Hosmer & Company, while Felix 
Norden has been in the business for 
about ten years. 


G. Arthur Howell Dies 


G. Arthur Howell, of Haas & Howell, 
one of the leading general agencies in 
Atlanta, Ga., died at his home last Sat- 
urday following a heart attack. He is 
survived by his wife, two daughters, 
Catherine and Mary Adiar Howell, and 
one son, G. Arthur, Jr. 

Mr. Howell was one of the most 
highly respected and prominent insur- 
ance men in the Southeast. He was 
well known as a member of the firm of 
Haas & Howell, who represent the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company. 


Death of Mrs. E. R. Hardy 

The sympathy of the entire insurance 
fraternity will be extended to Edward 
R. Hardy, secretary of the Insurance 
Institute of America, in the loss of his 
wife, Dr. Sarah Browne Belcher Hardy, 
who died on Monday. Mrs. Hardy was 
a graduate in medicine and studied at 
Johns Hopkins and abroad. She was a 
bacteriologist of note. She leaves, in 
addition to Mr. Hardy, their son, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, Jr. 


Court Decides Against Flat 
Commission Rule 
(Concluded from page 31) 


not settled a rate war of unprecedented 
proportions might be expected. 

None of the big out-of-state com- 
panies paid “excess commissions” after 
the ruling of the board until it appeared 
the case would drag in the courts for an 
indefinite period. One or more of these 
companies were reported then to be pay- 
ing “excess commissions” because of be- 
ing in the same agency with the Dallas 
companies which were still paying their 
agents what they desired. A few months 
ago it was pretty generally understood 
in Texas insurance circles that a large 
number of out-of-state companies were 
paying “excess commissions” to meet 
competition. That situation, it is be- 
lieved in some insurance quarters, hast- 
ened the decision of the appellate court. 

This case has probably attracted more 
attention among the big fire insurance 
companies of the East and North than 
any legal proceeding in Texas in recent 
years. They have been following the 
litigation step by step, and while they 
were anxious to comply with the ruling 
of the board, and did so in the large 
majority of the instances, some of them 
said privately that they could not see 
how the order was to be maintained at 
court when it seemed to violate the con- 
stitutional guarantee of the right of 
contract and virtually eliminated com- 
petition, a situation sought to be pro- 
tected under the anti-trust laws. 


New York Agents Forming 
Suburban Association 


At a meeting a few days ago at- 
tended by Theodore L. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion of local agents, several members 
of the executive committee and the 
suburban committee composed of C. J. 
Schoen, A. C. Edwards, A. C. Stevens 
and W. B. Dickinson, definite plans 
were laid for the formation of the 
Suburban Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

The plans at present are to hold a 
regional meeting at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City on Monday, Jan. 19, 
1931, at which time all the agents of 
the suburban area will be invited to 
attend to meet with the officers of the 
State Association so that final ar- 
rangements can be made for the for- 
mation of the Suburban Association. 
The meeting will probably take the 
form of a short morning session with 
a luncheon group with the afternoon 
devoted to discussion. 

The territory of the Association will 
include the following counties: Rock- 
land, Suffolk, Richmond, Bronx, West- 
chester, Queens and Nassau. 
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Court Washes Hands 
of Missouri Refunds 





Missouri Supreme Court in 
New Opinion Refuses to 
Assume Responsibility 





Out of Its Jurisdiction 





$14,000,000 in Premiums Will Pre- 
sumably Be Administered 
by Companies 


St. Louis, Dec. 16.—The Missouri 
Supreme Court sitting en banc handed 
down a formal written opinion Decem- 
ber 15 affirming its former position of 
refusing to assume responsibility for 
the refunding of excess premiums due 
holders of fire, tornado, lightning and 
hail insurance under the 10 per cent re- 
duction order of Former Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Ben C. Hyde, made 
in October, 1922, and later sustained by 
the state and Federal courts. 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson and Attorney Gen- 
eral Stratton Shartel had filed the mo- 
tion asking that the court appoint a 
special commissioner or commission to 
administer the refund of the excess 
premiums. Under their plan of pro- 
cedure the companies would not have 
made refunds direct to policyholders 
but instead should pay the gross total 
of refunds due on their Missouri busi- 
ness for the period affected direct to 
the court’s commissioner, who in turn 
would refund to individual policy- 
holders. 

It has been estimated that the 217 
stock fire insurance companies. will 
have a million dollars or more in ex- 
cess premiums which they will be un- 
able to pay back as refunds through 
inability to locate the policyholders to 
whom refunds should be made. Under 
the motion rejected by the Supreme 
Court this surplus of refund money 
would have diverted to the state in- 
stead of remaining with the companies. 

Justice Frank E. Atwood wrote the 
opinion which holds that the Missouri 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction in the 
1922 rate case ceased with the April, 
1926, term of court. That was the 
term in which the court handed down 
its decision upholding the Hyde reduc- 
tion order of 1922. 

The total excess premiums involved 
in the famous 1922 rate case is approx- 
imately $14,000,000. Companies have 
been making refunds to their policy- 
holders for several months now and, 
while no figures showing the total 
amount of refunds already made are 
available, it is believed that the 
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greater portion have already been paid 
back to policyholders. 

Since the United States Supreme 
Court terminated the litigation on the 
1922 order by declining to assume ju- 
risdiction there have been some com- 
plaints that a few of the companies 
have been rather arbitrary in their 
methods of making refunds. Some are 
said to have demanded that their pol- 
icyholders supply the numbers of their 
policies and the amount of premiums 
paid, information which some of the 
policyholders cannot supply, and in 
some instances they have not been able 
to get such data from their agents. 
However, the majority of companies 
have merely requested their policyhold- 
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ers to sign demand blanks, and in a 
short time checks or drafts for the re- 


funds are made. It is known that 
some policyholders who receive such re- 
funds had already destroyed their old 
policies and had no records of what 
they paid to the company, but never- 
theless they received the 10 per cent 
refund due them. 

While the Missouri Supreme Court 
declined to act as administrator of the 
refunds, it points out that the way is 
not closed for policyholders who paid 
excess refunds under the unlawful rates 
charged between November 15, 1922, 
and August, 1929, to recover direct 
from the companies through proper 
court proceedings. , 





Pride of 


Location / 


“Apparel oft proclaims the 
man,” sang the ancient bard. 
Today he would add, “and 
offices oft proclaim the con- 
cern.” Why then continue in 
inferior space when pride of 
location may be yours in this 
new, spendidly equipped, 
centrally located office struc- 
ture, probably at no more 
\ rent than you now are pay- 
= ing? Will you investigate? 





OCCUPANCY MARCH, 1931 
Rental Office Open in Building 


Charles F. 
225 Broadway—New York—BArclay 7-2000 
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Renting and Managing Agent 
Noyes Company, Inc. 
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MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND EUREKA-SECURITY 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS FIR E oui M AR I N E 


Insurance Company 
Marsh & McLennan 22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, O. 


INSURANCE CAPITAL $1,000,000 
Fire Liability Marine Established 1864 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 








Hr 
STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 


London Seattle Montreal 


Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 


Phoenix Columbus Portland Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
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THE COURAGE, 
Agents Opportunity ENERGY AND PRO- 
THE approach of Christmas offers agents an GRESSIVENESS OF 


excellent opportunity to suggest to clients a 


Commonwealth Sterling Income Contract as YOUTH GUIDED BY 
the most suitable gift to one’s self, 
THE KNOWLEDGE 


A GUARANTEED income in event of accident 


or illness is much to be desired, AND WISDOM OF AGE. 


COMMONWEALTH Sterling Income Contract ! 
is rated right and carries a good commission. BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 





Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia Federal Surety Company 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK “THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


President 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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New England News and Comment 


NSURANCE men in this section are 

anxiously awaiting a copy of the 
new law which is to be introduced in 
the Massachusetts legislature seeking 
the repeal of the present compulsory 
automobile law and the enactment of 
a new financial responsibility act mod- 
eled after the acts now in effect in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Ontario 
and Pennsylvania. It was expected 
that the new draft would be ready for 
distribution about the first of this week, 
but it was announced Saturday that it 
would not be ready for another week or 
ten days. Some of the keenest men 
in the State are working on the new 
draft and it is thought that there is 
reasonable assurance of its being en- 
acted by the 1931 legislature. John W. 
Downs, counsel of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts, in discussing 
the proposed bill, says that it is up to 
the insurance men here who believe that 
the present law is wrong in theory 
and effect, to get behind the new bill, 
not as insurance men, but as citizens. 
There is no doubt that the rank and 
file of citizens in Massachusetts are 
thoroughly disgusted with the opera- 
tion of the present law and that now is 
the time to bring in a new measure cal- 
culated to correct the present unwork- 
able and un-American compulsory. 





A new general agency and broker- 
age business has been incorporated in 
Boston under the name of Bradley 
Macrae Co., Inc. The agency has an 
authorized capital of 2,000 shares of 
no par value. It will conduct a gen- 
eral insurance business. 





H. W. Seide of the old established 
agency of H. W. Seide & Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., this month celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as a fire insurance 
agent at Hartford. Mr. Seide got his 
start in the business as an office boy in 
the old office of Preston Bros. In 1885 
he became bookkeeper for B. Rowland 
Allen, local agent for the Hartford 
Fire. He later was associated with the 
old office of William E. Baker, where 
he remained until 1896, when he 
opened an office in the Ballerstein 
Building, now known as the Worth 
Building, where he still has his office. 
Mr. Seide has always enjoyed a high 
reputation in fire insurance circles and 
on the occasion of his anniversary this 
month was visited by many prominent 
insurance men, who wished for him 
many more years of service. 





Howard P. Forbes, special agent of 
the Philadelphia F. & M., will give a 
series of lectures under the auspices of 
the Insurance Library Association of 
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Boston, on the “Dean System of Rat- 
ing.” The course will start on Jan. 9 
and will be held every Friday evening 
between 5 and 6 o’clock for nine suc- 
cessive Fridays in the assembly room, 
adjoining the Library reading room, at 
40 Broad street, Boston. Information 
about this course can be obtained of 
D. N. Handy, librarian of the Insur- 
ance Library Association at Boston. 





The Boston fire insurance fraternity 
was made sad last week by the news 
of the death of Elmer A. Lord, founder 
of the old established general agency 
of Elmer A. Lord & Co., of Boston. 
Mr. Lord was 69 years of age at the 
time of his death. For some years 
past he had not been active in business. 
After having been associated with a 
number of prominent Boston insurance 
firms Mr. Lord founded the firm of 
Elmer A. Lord in 1893. A few years 
later Horace H. Soule and William H. 
Plummer were admitted to membership 
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in the firm and the firm name changed 
to Elmer A. Lord & Co. 





The insurance agents of Rhode Is- 
land. are very much upset over the 
announcement that the Automobile 
Club of Rhode Island, allied with the 
American Automobile Association, is 
to act as agent for the Federal Mutual 
Liability of Boston, and “will write poli- 
cies exclusively for members at defi- 
nite saving.” The announcement was 
followed by a meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents 
at which the action of the automobile 
club was denounced as “improper” and 
“wrong in principle.” President Paul 
A. Colwell of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation states that the association is 
not opposing the insurance company in 
question nor did he wish to discourage 
automobile owners from obtaining pro- 
tection through this company, but he 
did feel that it was improper for the 
automobile club to engage in any busi- 
ness in competition with insurance men 
of the State, many of whom belong to 
the club. 








ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 








RAPID GROWTH 


without impairment of strength 
can be accomplished 
through Reinsurance. 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
RICHARD LORD, President 


FIRE —AUTOMOBILE—TORNADO 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


KARL P. BLAISE, Ass’t Sec’y 
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THEODORE L. HAFE “The Oldest Casualty 

and Surety Reinsur~ 

; ance Company in the US.A. 

CLARENCE T. GRAY : Assets 

Asst United States Minager $14,654,932 
Surplus(incuding deposit capital of $800000 


110 WILLIAM STREET $ 2,500, COO 
Voluntary Contingent Reserve 


NEW YORK — ‘$ 1, 500, OOO 
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Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Show Increase 
Statistics Compiled by Trav- 


elers Ins. Co. Indicate 4 
Per Cent Above 1929 





Approximately 32,000 





The First Five Months of the 
Year Showed the Greatest 
Increase 


Reports of State authorities compiled 
by the Travelers. Insurance Company, 
Hartford, indicate that motor vehicle 
accident deaths in the United States 
this year will be approximately 32,000, 
or 4 per cent greater than the fatality 
toll of last year. The gain in the num- 
ber of persons killed will make this 
year’s fatality toll 155 per cent greater 
than it was in 1920 and 46 per cent 
greater than the 1925 figure. 


The country-wide record of deaths 
for this year is based upon figures from 
39 states, 31 of which have reported 
fatalities through October, the last 
month for which figures are complete. 

During the period covered by State 
reports the rate of increase in deaths 
was much greater for the first half 
than is indicated for the entire year. 
From January to May inclusive motor 
vehicle deaths increased nearly 11 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
last year. During the second half of 
the 10-month period there was a de- 
crease of less than 1 per cent from the 
record for the same months last year. 

Although the number of deaths from 
June to October inclusive exceeded by 
nearly 33 per cent the fatalities for the 
first five months, the increase has not 
been as great as for the same period 
of last year. 

If the rate of increase prevailing 
during the first five months of this year 
had continued upward during the sec- 
ond five months as it did last year, the 
increase in motor vehicle deaths for 
this year would have been more than 
3000 instead of the 1000 indicated. 
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International Reappoints 
T. L. Lawrence 





Former Chief Examiner in U. 8S. 
Treasury Dept. to Become Vice- 
President Jan. 1 


Thomas L. Lawrence, for the past 
eight years chief examiner of the divi- 
sion of insurance companies of the 
United States Treasury department, 
will join the International Reinsurance 
Corporation on Jan. 1 as vice-president, 
it was announced this week. As chief 
examiner of surety companies in the 
treasury department, Mr. Lawrence 





Lawrence 


Thomas L. 


acted as principal consultant in all 
matters concerning surety and casual- 
ty companies and bonds. 

He was graduated from the George 
Washington University where he as- 
sisted Prof. Earl C. Arnold in the 
preparation of the book: “Law of 
Suretyship and Guaranty.” He is also 
a member of the District of Columbia 
Bar Association, and a native of Vir- 
ginia. 

President Hansen of the Internation- 
al Reinsurance Company feels that he 
has materially strengthened his staff 
in securing Mr. Lawrence. 


H. & A. Underwriters 
New Manual 





Final Report on Revision 
Made to Executive Com- 
mittee at Chicago 


Greatly Simplified 





Association to Hold Annual Meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C., 
in May 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 16.—Health 
and Accident Underwriting took a for- 
ward step here Tuesday with the for- 
mal completion of the revision of the 
risk classification manual of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Final report on the revision, which 
means that the manual will be greatly 
simplified and improved, was made by 
R. S. Hills of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, to the executive committee of the 
Conference at the Palmer House. The 
meeting was attended by a large group 
of company officials in addition to the 
executive committee. In addition, the 
committee voted to hold the annual 
meeting at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
in Washington, D. C., during the last 
week in May, the meeting to follow the 
annual session of the American Life 
Convention medical section at the same 
hotel. 

Another important item disposed of 
by the committee was the adoption 
of a strong resolution relative to 
preparation of policy forms and sales 
literature so as to eliminate the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding on the part 
of the public and misrepresentation on 
the part of the agents. The resolution, 
which is understood to have been aimed 
principally at the so-called non-can- 
cellable policies, and which was adopted 
unanimously was as follows: “Resolved 
by the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference, that in the drafting 
of accident and health policies, all 
names, titles, headings, phraseology, or 
sales literature not easily understand- 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Reinsurance Service 


GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Casualty ~ Fidelity - Surety 


UNITED BRITISH 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


(United States Branch) 
Casualty ~ Fidelity ~ Surety 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fire and Allied Lines 
& 
Home Office: 
80 JOHN STREET, New York 


Pacific Coast Office: 
200 Bash Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Compensation Law Trends 
Reviewed by C. of C. 





Past Two Years Show Extensive 
Development in Liberalizing 
Size of Benefits 


An interesting summary of the work- 
men’s compensation laws in effect in 
the different States, and a review of 
the tendencies in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, has been issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States through 
its Insurance Department, in the Insur- 
ance Bulletin (No. 37). Tables are pre- 
sented showing the benefits which pre- 
vail in the respective States, together 
with the changes since the year 1915. 
This table shows death, permanent and 
total disability, and temporary total 
disability benefits; the waiting period, 
if any; provision for medical aid, and 
benefits for occupational diseases where 
such exist. 

The article reviews the developments 
in workmen’s compensation since the 
plan was first adopted in this country. 
Today there are workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in fourty-four States, the 
District of Columbia and four terri- 
tories and possesions, only four south- 
eastern States lacking such laws. Nearly 
all of the States have taken some legis- 
lative action in the last two years af- 
fecting compensation laws. Most of the 
changes are in the direction of enlarg- 
ing the benefits. In general, most of the 
compensation laws relate to injuries 
due to accident, but some also cover 
trade diseases, commonly called “occu- 
pational diseases,” which can be di- 
rectly traced to the occupation. The 
article further says: 

“The tendency to liberalize the com- 
pensation laws is shown further by 
summarizing some of the changes. Lib- 
eralization of benefits received the ai- 
tention of more than twenty States dur- 
ing the past two years and was effected 
by raising the minimum or maximum 
weekly payments, by increasing the 
maximum amount in death cases and 
the number of weeks for specified in- 
juries, by more liberal allowance in the 
case of medical or surgical aid or burial 
expenses, by reducing the waiting pe- 
riod and by other less direct methods. 
The time of notice of injury and claim 
for compensation was extended in sev- 
eral states. One state amended its law 
to give it extraterritorial effect, afford- 
ing protection to employees temporar- 
ily performing services outside the 
state, and another amended its law to 
provide for double compensation in the 
case of illegal employment of a minor 
under eighteen years of age. 

“Employers generally are greatly 
concerned about the continual legisla- 
tive tinkering with the workmen’s com- 
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pensation acts. It makes for uncertainty 
and what they desire is stability. Much 
can be done to bring about a measure 
cf stability by employers taking an ac- 
tive interest individually and through 
their commercial organizations in the 
trend of legislative amendments and 
rulings that affect compensation bene- 
fits and costs.” 





A special announcement from Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., tells of the removal of the Federa- 
tion office to Suite 600-5, Bullitt Build- 
ing, 131 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Opening day will be tomorrow. 
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Chicago Fidelity & Cas. Co. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Action on the pro- 
posed increase of $5,000,000 in the cap- 
ital and surplus of the new Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been postponed until Satur- 
day of this week, pending the completion 
of negotiations now under way. The 
stockholders met in special session last 
week and elected Lake Hayes, Memphis 
attorney, to the board, but adjourned 
the matter of capital until the later 
meeting. The board now includes twen- 
ty-one men. Several minor changes in 
the constitution and by-laws were ap- 
proved. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your PROFITS? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 
lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 
vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety lines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 


and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 
© 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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The Editor of The Nation Discusses 
Unemployment Insurance 
Henry Raymond Mussey Asserts That Present Condi- 


tions in the United States Imperatively Demand It; 
Distinguishes Between Insurance and Relief 


Henry Raymond Mussey, managing 
editor of “The Nation,” contributes to 
the December 17 issue of that maga- 
zine an article on unemployment in- 
surance, the second of a series of 
three articles regarding unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Mussey makes a careful 
study of the British unemployment in- 
surance system which originally was 
established by a Liberal Government 
in 1911 and combined a national system 
of labor exchanges with the scheme of 
unemployment insurance. But, as he 
points out, the war and the catastro- 
phic unemployment following it com- 
pletely changed the situation and he 
says: 

“Tn its origin it was a plan of genuine 
and limited insurance based on the con- 
tributions of employer and employee, 
with government subsidy. It has be- 
come a plan of practically unlimited 
unemployment relief, based on public 
funds derived from taxation. It is 
perhaps not strange that Americans, 
urged to introduce unemployment in- 
surance, point to the British experi- 
ence and ask whether advocates of the 
insurance plan wish to see a similar de- 
velopment here.” 


Mr Mussey’s suggestions regarding 
the introduction of unemployment in- 
surance in the United States, which, he 
asserts, present conditions imperative- 
ly demand, includes a national system 
of employment exchanges. He says: 
“We must distinguish sharply between 
insurance and relief, and must remem- 
ber that the latter is defensible only 
as a temporary measure to meet ex- 
traordinary conditions. We must for- 
ever bear in mind that insurance is 
not simply a means of preventing dis- 
tress, but that exchanges and insur- 
ance alike are means of fitting the sup- 
ply of labor to the demand so as to 
insure the worker the highest pay pos- 
sible consistent with steady employ- 
ment. Finally, we must recognize the 
danger that insurance will lessen the 
intensity of individual and _ collec- 
tive efforts at stabilization, which after 
all is the ultimate goal to be sought. 
So far as there is a distinctive Ameri- 
can approach to the unemployment 
problem, it contemplates an attack 
through such regularizing of employ- 
ment rather than through the relief of 
the unemployed. For that reason there 
is perhaps the less danger that success 
with insurance will lessen our efforts 
at prevention. 
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“We have had hitherto in this coun- 
try no serious proposal for a national 
system of unemployment insurance. 
Now is the time to strike for it. Fif- 
teen bills for State systems have been 
introduced in State legislatures during 
the past decade and a half. Not one 
has been enacted. No State system, 
moreover, can adequately meet the 
need. Despite manifest constitutional 
difficulties, then, we must now drive 
forward to erect a national system of 
employment exchanges plus a national 
scheme of unemployment insurance, 
the two being intimately wrought to- 
gether. The insurance scheme ought 
to be contributory, with government 
subsidy, on a strict actuarial basis. If, 
in addition, experience should in time 
show the necessity for relief (as op- 
posed to insurance) under extraordi- 
nary conditions, it ought not to be 
confused with insurance, and it ought 
to be financed entirely out of taxation. 
But we ought definitely to set our 
faces against any idea of permanently 
supporting any body of men in idle- 
ness. That is to throw up the prob- 
lem, not to solve it. As foreign expe- 
rience, even amid the difficulties of the 
past ten years, shows, exchange and 
insurance machinery can be used to in- 
crease, not to lessen, the stability of 
industry and employment. That sta- 
bilization is the aim of any intelligent 
fight on unemployment. For as Bev- 
eridge says, ‘Unemployment remains 

. a problem of industry, not an Act 
of God.’ ” 


H. & A. Uddeviters 


Committee Meets 
(Concluded from page 37) 
able, or which is misleading or which 
may be susceptible to misrepresentation 
should be avoided by the members of 
the conference.” 

The resolution was presented by H. 
G. Royer, president of the Great North- 
ern Life, of Chicago, who headed the 
committee appointed at the annual 
meeting to consider the matter of “non- 
cancellable” policies and their sale. 
Though the resolution did not spe- 
cifically mention non-cancellable insur- 
ance, it was sufficiently broad to cover 
that and other subjects as well. Mr. 
Hills, who was given an enthusiastic 
vote of thanks for his devoted efforts 
during the past two years in revising 
the classification manual, gave a com- 
plete resume of the Manual changes. 
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He declared that his committee had 
strived to make the new manual in- 
structive and simple, one important 
change being the elimination of un- 
necessary notes. 

Among the principal changes noted 
by Mr. Hills, are the following: Fire 
department employees in towns of less 
than 20,000 inhabitants are given a 
slight advantage in premium rates; 
insurance agents are placed in the first 
class and real estate agents in the sec- 
ond; all metal trades are consolidated 
in one classification and likewise with 
wood working classifications; all classi- 
fications are raised to the X group and 
the combined group is recorded as class 
I; mine workers are given the old XX 
classification as class J, and the XXX 
group, the uninsurable risks are listed 
as class K; physicians and surgeons 
are placed in the third class, and many 
of the old X classifications are placed 
in class F. The first four classifications 
are made to conform with the manual 
of the bureau of personal accident and 
health underwriters, thus eliminating 
the class AA, and starting with class A 
and continuing alphabetically. 

J. W. Schorr of the Iner-Ocean 
Casualty, chairman of the new public 
relations and legislative committee, in 
compliance with the aim of the con- 
ference to have the State commissioners 
notify the conference in advance of 
rulings affecting the business, told of 
a letter which was mailed recently to 
all commissioners. 

In this letter the conference placed 
at each commissioner’s disposal all of 
the statistical data compiled by the 
conference. So far 31 commissioners 
have acknowledged the letter and only 
one has said that he will not advise the 
conference of rulings in advance, while 
many have offered full cooperation. 

Dr. J. R. Neal, of the Abraham Lin- 
coln, president of the conference, and 
program chairman of the American 
Life Convention Medical Section, an- 
nounced that Col. L. H. Bower, chief 
medical officer of the Department of 
Commerce, is to speak on aviation be- 
fore the section. Dr. William G. Mor- 
gan, president of the Americal Medical 
Association, will speak, and in addition, 
three surgeons general of the United 
States, including the Army and Navy, 
are on the program. He said the meet- 
ing would be of interest to the Health 
& Accident Underwriters. 


B. H. Groves, assistant manager, 
agency development and life, accident 
and group departments of the Travel- 
ers, in Chicago, spoke at the luncheon 
preceding the meeting and discussed 
agency recruiting. 

D. C. MacEwen, of the Pacific Mutual, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
presided. 
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fA Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year 


is the sincere wish of the 
Maryland Casualty Company 
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A-I| Rating 


says Best’s 


_ “In the short space of time that 
they have been in business they 
have made remarkable progress. 
One of the comparatively few 
of the newer companies that we 
have given our A-1| Rating.” 

So wrote Best’s recently 
to an agent who made in- 


quiry before taking on the 
Guardian. 


ae J 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Agencies Open in 18 States 
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ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 


applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 

against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 

bien risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 
anada. 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Mafden Lane 
Chicago, III. New York City 


General Agents—All Risks Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insuranee Co. 
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Old-Time Yeggman 
Disappearing 





But His Place, Unfortu- 
nately, Is Being Taken 
By Hold-up Men 





Auto Important Factor 





W. D. Clark, of Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., Explains the 
Changes 


W. D. Clark, assistant secretary of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York, who has been handling the com- 
pany’s burglary and hold-up claims for 
many years, finds that the old-time yegg- 
man, or safe-blower, is fast vanishing, 
like the Redskin, the buffalo and other 
early Americana. Mr. Clark says that 
a comparatively few years ago 75 per 
cent of the company’s burglary claims 
were due to the activities of yeggmen 
breaking into banks at night and blow- 
ing or otherwise forcing open safes and 
vaults. The “pete” man served a defi- 
nite apprenticeship before becoming a 
cracksman, and was always looked up to 
by other criminals. Nowadays, how- 
ever, he said, about 80 per cent of the 
losses are the outcome of daylight hold- 
ups. This is true not only in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco and other large cities, he said, 
but also in the smaller municipalities of 
the country. 

He said that where the average age of 
a yeggman was above 40, the ages of the 
majority of the criminals of the current 
era range from 23 to 27 years, and that 
it is also noticeable that they are of a 
different type, suggesting the poolroom 
hanger-on more than the hobo. 


The dependability of the motor car | 


and the ease with which automobiles 
may be stolen for use on hold-up expe- 
ditions he considers the reason for the 
change. The safe-breaker requires 
solitude and speedy means for making 
his getaway. This the motor car sup- 
plies. “Of course,” he said, “a deterring 
factor against the yeggman is the 
greater efficiency of the modern bank 
vault and the adoption of mechanical 
protective features such as time locks, 
tear gas and amplifying alarm signals. 
The underwriters are now able to give 
premium, credits for gas installations, 
and this will tend to increase the use of 
the safeguard and further discourage 
the safebreakers. The gas not only pre- 
vents a robbery, when it operates, but it 
also apprehends those attempting the 
crime. by rendering them unconscious.” 
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Additions to Staff of 
Central Surety 


The administrative personnel of Cen- 
tral Surety & Ins. Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., has recently been increased 
by the addition to the staff of Tom Cline, 
L. H. Collins and E. W. Violet. Mr. Cline 
for seven years prior to his connection 
with Central Surety was engaged in 
home office activities of general nature 
in the surety department of Federal 
Surety. Mr. Collins for seven years 
prior to joining Central Surety headed 
the surety department of the Home Ac- 
cident, in the position of vice-president. 
He has joined Central’s Home Office or- 
ganization as an assistant to Harry 
D. Allen, who heads the Central’s bond- 
ing department. Mr. Violet, formerly 
head of the burglary and plate glass de- 
partments of the Southern Surety, be- 
comes superintendent of the burglary 
and plate glass divisions of Central 
Surety. 

George W. Dyer, who has been vir- 
tually in charge of underwriting in the 
automobile branch under the direction 
of Miss Olive Witham, has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of automobile department in the under- 
writing division. Leslie A. Stewart, who 
for some time has been superintendent 
of safety and inspection, now becomes 
superintendent of compensation and li- 
ability, the detail underwriting of those 
two lines having been merged with 
safety engineering. The underwriting 
remains in direct charge of Miss Wit- 
ham, assistant secretary, who has been 
head of the department since the com- 
pany was started. 


E. W. Swingley Made 
Vice-President 


SAN FRANcIsco, Dec. 16.—Ernest W. 
Swingley has been named vice-president 


of Detroit Fidelity & Surety, as well . 


as vice-president of Lloyd’s Casualty 
and the Federal Surety, according to 
announcement of Bert L. Dowell, vice- 
president of the three casualty com- 
panies in the Lloyd’s group, in charge 
of the Pacific Coast department. Mr. 
Swingley has been Pacific Coast man- 
ager at San Francisco for the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety for the past two 
years, and his appointment is in the na- 
ture of a promotion. 


He will have charge of the com- 
panies’ fidelity and surety business in 
the western States, with headquarters 
at the Pacific Coast department in Los 
Angeles. The States over which he 
will have supervision are California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
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Safety Deposit Boxes Fall in 
New Burglary Racket 


U.S. F. & G. Issues Warning and 
Tip to Agents on Prospects for 
Safety Deposit Insurance 

BALTIMORE, December. 16.—A_ spe- 
cial drive on bank safe deposit box in- 
surance is being made by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
following a number of bank burglaries 
and robberies in Maryland, in which 
acetylene torches were used. 

The Agency and Development De- 
partment has issued a special letter 
citing that the burglars have centered 
on banks in Maryland and says, in 
part: 

“While the burglars did not obtain, 
as we are informed, any money belong- 
ing to the bank, having probably been 
scared away before they completed the 
attack, they did rob a large number of 
customers’ safe deposit boxes. We are 
reliably informed that some of the 
bank’s customers have suffered sub- 
stantial losses. We are bringing these 
attacks to your personal attention as 
we have sensed the seriousness of the 
crime situation, especially from a burg- 
lary and robbery standpoint. 

“We urgently request that you call 
on every bank in your territory em- 
phasizing the importance of carrying 
ample burglary and robbery insurance, 
not alone on their property but also on 
customers’ property contained within 
safe deposit boxes. We also suggest 
that you obtain from the bank the 
names of renters of safe deposit boxes 
and solicit such persons direct for 
burglary and robbery insurance. The 
rate for this form of protection is ex- 
tremely low. 


Union Indemnity Eastern Staff 
Adopts Memorial to H. F. 
Weissenborn 


The employees of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Union Indemnity Company 
and New York Indemnity Company, di- 
visions of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., have adopted a permanent 
memorial to their former chief, the late 
Executive Vice-President Henry F. 
Weissenborn, which reads in part: 

“Mr. Weissenborn not only had the 
loyal devotion but the personal friend- 
ship of all who came within the influ- 
ence of his sympathetic personality, and 
this devotion and friendship was but a 
reciprocation of that kindness and fair- 
ness which characterized his every re- 
lation with the men and women who 
served with him and of whose personal 
interests and concern he was never un- 
mindful.” 
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Facilities 
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American Surety Group 
American Surety Company of New York 
New York Casualty Company 
Canadian Surety Company 
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Growth 


Invest your time in a grow- 


ing company. 


Ten thousand dollars in- 
vested ten years ago in the 
common stock of General 
Motors would be worth 
more than a million and a 
half dollars now. 


Time is money. Invest it in 
a growing company large 
enough to give assurance 
of the future, but not too 
large to permit rubbing 
elbows with its agents and 
employees. 


Since 1926, the assets of 
the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company have 
increased 42%, the net 
premium income has gain- 
ed 50% and the total of 
insurance in force has 


gained 49%. 


Now is the time to become 
part of the Inter-Southern. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 
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Looks to Engineering 
Departments 





J. C..Bradley, of the Zurich, 
on Poor Experience in 
Underwriting 





No Rate Increases 





Says Local Agent Has Place in 
Company — Assured 
Counsels 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Relief from the 
poor experiences in compensation un- 
derwriting cannot come from rate in- 
creases, and therefore the companies 
must turn to their engineering depart- 
ments if they would make 4° profit on 
this line, declared J. C. Bradley of the 
Zurich in an address before the Cas- 


ualty Field Club of Illinois..here last’ 


week. 

Mr. Bradley made this statement in 
a diseussion of the place of the local 
agent ‘in the counsels between a com- 
pany engineer and the assured, he tak- 


ing the viewpoint of the engineering” 


department. Elmo G. Johnson of Klee, 
Rogers, Loeb and Wolff discussed the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
agency department, and both speakers 
declared that the local agent has a defi- 
nite place in company-assured counsels 
and that he should be included. 

In this connection they agreed that 
the local agent, knowing the assured 
personally, can wield influence to have 
recommended plant changes put into 
effect, and that he is on the ground 
when the engineer leaves. Mr. Bradley 
declared that a company can accom- 
plish little through correspondence with 
an assured. 

He declared that State rating author- 
ities and supervising officials have 
shown that they are unwilling to grant 
compensation rate increases, and that 
the only chance for improvement lies 
in the engineering department. 

He described the engineers as “am- 
bassadors of good-will,” and said that 
they should be diplomatic, constructive 
and thorough if they expect to influ- 
ence an assured to make plant revi- 
sions. He urged the engineers to stress 
good housekeeping, and to base their 
recommendations as to any one plant 
upon an analysis of the accidents that 
have occurred there, rather than upon 
the schedule of aceidents, because it 
only touches on 15 per cent of the acci- 
dents that occur. . 


Mr. Johnson, pointing out that an 


When a Revolver is_ - 
Not a Tool 





Court Decides in Favor of 
Insurance Company on 
Mooted Point 


LANSING, MICcH., Dec. 16.—A bank 
holdup is not a burglary, no matter 
what circumstances attend it, and bur- 
glary policy obviously does not indem- 
nify fur holdup, the Michigan Supreme 
Court has decided in Sturgis National 
Bank vs. Maryland Casualty. The court 
inferentially reprimands the bank for 
seeking to broaden, by interpretation of 
terms, a contract prepared by the 
American Bankers’ Association, of 
which the bank is a member, and used 
only under license by the Maryland 
Casualty. 

The decision hinged on the interpre- 
tation of the word “tools”-in the con- 
tract. - The bank insisted, beeause a 


“teller was struck over the head by one 


of four bandits who held up the bank 
and thus rendered more amenable to 
the demands of the outlaws that he 
open the vault, that the pistol with 
which. the blow was delivered was a 
“tool” used to open the vault. A stipu- 
lation had been signed by the contend- 
ing parties and filed in Circuit Court 
agreeing that the company was liable 
only if “tools” were interpreted ac- 
cording to the bank’s version. The con- 
tract contained a clause declaring the 
bank was covered for loss occasioned 
“by any person . . who shall have 
made forcible entry therein by use of 
tools, explosives, electricity, gas or 
other chemicals while such safe or 
vault is duly closed and locked.” 


The Supreme Court pointed out that 
it could not rewrite a contract so ob- 
vious of interpretation from its context 
to allow the bank to collect. To call a 
revolver a “tool” when it was used only 
for intimidation and not for the me- 
chanical purpose of opening the vault 
would be to misinterpret the contract 
most unjustly, it was held. “There are 
exceptions to the rule that the word- 
ing of an insurance policy will be con- 
strued most strongly in favor of the in- 
sured,” the court stated, pointing out 
that the company had not even been re- 
sponsible for the wording of the con- 
tract as the form was supplied by the 
bank’s own organization. 








quate insurance, is at a loss to under- 
stand why he is not included in con- 
ferences with the engineers. The en- 
gineering department should give the 


‘ agent every advantage so that he can 


meet the needs of the assured in every 


assured depends upon his agent for ade--~changing condition. 
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Occidental Ind. Adds to Staff — 


J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group of companies, an- 
nounces that the Occidental Indemnity 
Company has enlarged its official staff 
by the election of Eugene F. Hord, vice- 
president; Lester M. Caldwell, assistant 
vice-president, and Edward V. Mills, 
secretary. These executives hold like 
official positions in the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity. 











WHAT IS EXPERIENCE RATING? 
Experience rating is the more modern 
development of merit rating. Schedule 
rating is limited because it applies only 
to differences in physical hazards of suffi- 
cient importance to have a marked bear- 
ing on the risk. 


Experience rating has more universal 
application. It utilizes the actual expe- 
rience of the individual risk—usually 
over a period of five years—and thus 
takes account of all conceivable hazards 
of whatever nature. While it is more 
comprehensive, it is also more easily ap- 
plied since personal inspection is not 
necessary for the purpose of rating. 


Debits or credits are calculated by meas- 
uring the deviation of a given risk’s ex- 


‘perience from the average experience 


for all risks in the same class. A factor 
of credibility is then applied to this dif- 
ference, and the result is translated into 
a debit or credit to be applied to the 
manual rate. Obviously, experience rat- 
ing is applicable only to risks producing 
an experience satisfactory for rating 
purposes. 


Experience rating was originated and 
developed by conference stock casualty 
companies in accordance with their -pol- 
icy to produce rates that are defensible 
for each individual risk. 
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America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 
By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


I: the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES IT- 





SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,’”’ 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the public it should 
appeal as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 
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MODERN POLICIES 
—Business Building Co-Operation 


Your financial success in the insurance business 
depends not alone on how hard you work or how 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Lergest Fraternal Benefiz Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


Total Funds over $29,000,000 


Benefits Paid since Organization over .... $39,500,000 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
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Paid to Policyholders $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over.. $146,507,221.00 
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The Need of Cancer Education 


New York City Committee Carrying on a Great 
Campaign of Preventive Work; Help It Along 


During 1922, the death 
rate from cancer in New 
York City, according to 
the figures recently pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR 
by Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, was 114.4 per 
100,000 of population, 
whereas twenty years 
ago it was only 75.3. 
This increase may be 
due solely or in part to 
improvement in diagno- 
sis, or to better statis- 
tics, or to the fact that more people 
are now living to the cancer age, or 
to one or more other suggested causes. 
But whatever the explanation, the 
figures stand and give a definite an- 
swer to the question: Is there a real 
need for so much public discussion of 
the facts about cancer? 





There can be no doubt that ignorance 
in regard to the first symptoms of 
cancer, unreasoning fear of the dis- 
ease and of operation, and that com- 
mon human willingness to act as though 
what is not acknowledged does not 
exist—all of these prevent the cancer 
sufferer from reaching the physician 
at a time when relief can be given. 
Too often help is sought when no help 
can avail. Such is the situation—and 
it can be changed only by presentation 
of the facts to the public. 


It must be remembered, however, 
that this presentation is made, not with 
the idea of causing undue alarm about 
the situation, but rather, by stressing 
the hopeful side, to bring about a 
saner viewpoint toward the disease. 


Work of Committee 


To accomplish this end the New York 
City Cancer Committee uses various 
means. It sends out from its office, 
free of charge, pamphlets carefully 
compiled to convey accurate informa- 
tion to the lay person, translated into 
several different languages, so that 
non-English speaking groups, also may 
be reached. A small brochure contain- 
ing a series of drawings suggesting 
the need of watchfulness in health 
matters and the value of periodic 
physical examinations has been pre- 
pared. Requests for any of these 
pamphlets, in large or small quanti- 
tiees, made be made directly to the 
office, 34 E. 75th Street, New York 
City. 

On request, the committee also sup- 
plies physicians competent to lecture 
on the subject of cancer and its con- 
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trol before interested groups of men 
and women. The talks are given in 
Italian, Spanish, French, and German, 
as well as in English. No charge is 
made for these lectures nor for the 
motion picture which, if desired, is 
shown at the same time. The only 
proviso is that an audience of thirty 
or more adults be assured. 

In addition to these services, the 
committee also furnishes to those who 
have no physician to whom to turn for 
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advice, information in regard to the 
hospitals and clinics of the city where 
examinations in cases of suspected can- 
cer can be obtained. As many of these 
free examinations is given to those 
who cannot afford to pay, and it is 
usually possible to arrange also for 
free treatment. 


The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company has moved its Newark office 
from the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing to 47-49 Clinton Street in the 
heart of Newark’s insurance district. 
The new quarters are just off Broad 
Street, the main thoroughfare, and the 
company believes they will be of 
greater convenience to agents and 
brokers. 





John X. 


(A True Story) 


HE signature of John X. was 

powerful. Everybody in the plant 
appreciated the value of that signature 
on check or official document. 

John X. had been a newsie when he 
was twelve years old. A thin newsie, 
with big eyes! A hungry newsie! Now 
he was a successful business man in 
his middle years, riding in a limousine, 
lunching at the Club, playing golf. He 
had forgotten the white-faced newsie, 
with the ridiculous brown cap pulled 
down over shaggy, unkempt hair. . 
dim shadow in the past, something not 
to think about, because it would bring 
to mind the memory of his mother, 
bending over a coarse coat sleeve, 
stitching, stitching for dear life. 

Then, one afternoon, he stopped to 
buy a newspaper. The face of the little 
newsie was peculiarly familiar. He 
stared hard into those great, hungry 
eyes. Who was this boy, with the brown 
cap pulled down over shaggy, unkempt 
hair? Like a shadow out of the past 

. . like himself that was. . . 

In his lawyer’s office he arranged 
a new will. Tremulous, but full of a 
new happiness, he signed the statement 
which would leave a large part of his 
immense fortune to establish a wonder- 
ful vacation farm for mothers and chil- 
dren. In memory of his lost child- 
hood which could never be replaced, in 
memory of his lost mother, there would 
be sunshine and green meadows, hills, 
orchards, and sky. Forever . . . chil- 
dren would grow rosy and strong. 

Returning from the Club one night, 
where he had endeavored to interest 
business friends in his vacation farm 
project, he car suddenly crashed with 
another. John X. was lifted, limp and 
lifeless, into the ambulance. John X., 
millionaire, benefactor, and one-time 
newsie, was dead. 


He had died, like many another, at 
the wrong time. His business now 
lacked the guiding hand, and the im- 
mense fortune which he had accumu- 
lated fell like a house of cards. To 
satisfy his business creditors, even per- 
sonal holdings had to be sold immedi- 
ately, at a tremendous loss. All avail- 
able funds were used to meet the ex- 
igencies of the moment. In all his 
perfect life, his friends said, he had 
overlooked just one thing. There was 
only one flaw the lack of life 
insurance. 

Life insurance would have liquidated 
his business obligations. Life insur- 
ance would have kept his estate intact. 
Life insurance would have guaranteed 
that wonderful vacation farm for 
mothers and children. But now every- 
thing was gone. 

Tragedy of failure But the 
greatest tragedy of all looked from 
the eyes of a little boy who cried “Ex- 
tra! Extra!” every night on a city 
street, his threadbare coat flapping in 
the wind, a great cap pulled down over 
shaggy curls... . 

“Extra! Extra! Buy a paper, 
mister? Extra! Extra!”’—American 
Central Items. 


Texas Asks Receiver for Home 
Fire of Arkansas 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, Dec. 16—W. A. 
Tarver, chairman of the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, today re- 
quested the Attorney General to file 
suit for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Texas business of the Home 
Fire Insurance Company at Arkansas. 
An Arkansas receiver has already been 
appointed for the company. 
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Appendicitis Record 
(Concluded from page 26) 


The foregoing table would seem to 
justify the conclusion that the alleged 
errors in diagnosis in deaths from in- 
testinal obstruction ‘now-‘recognized as 
appendicitis have not been such in fact. 
I have carefully compared the changes 
in age distribution for previous years, 
and find no material changes-to have 
taken place. 

It would be interesting to study the 
question of racial differences in ap- 
pendicitis, but this also will not be 
feasible until the corrected census re- 
turns for 1930 have been published. 
Appendicitis is certainly, as shown by 
the previous table, very much less 
common in Southern European than in 
Northern European countries, and it is 
unquestionably relatively rare in primi- 
tive populations. For example, in 
Ceylon, which has a population of 
5,500,000, the death rate from appendi- 
citis was only 0.5 per 100,000 during 
the two years 1927-1928. In British 
Guiana, 1926-29, it was 3.4; in Bar- 
bados, 1926-28, 3.8; in Jamaica, 1924- 
28, 1.7; Trinidad, 1929, 1.2; Cuba, 
1920-24, 4.5; Singapore, 1926-28, 5.6; 
in Bermuda, 1924-28, no deaths from 
appendicitis were recorded. An inter- 
esting discussion on Diet and Appendi- 
citis with particular reference to primi- 
tive races by Dr. W. W. Shrubshall, 
appears in the British Medical Journal 
of March 30, 1930, calling attention to 
the extreme rarity of appendicitis in 
the Bantu race of South Africa. He 
remarks, “It is a fact of my own ex- 
perience, and also in that of others, 
that appendicitis is exceedingly uncom- 
mon in them.” He, therefore, considers 
their habits of living, and continues in 
his remarks as follows: “The natives 
regard themselves as being constipated 
if they do not go to stool at least 
twice a day. Quite commonly they go 
out three or four times in the course 
of a day. In this connection it is to be 
noted that in their squatting attitude 
while at stool they employ the pressure 
effect of the muscles of the abdominal 
wall to the best advantage. The com- 
fortable water closets of civilization do 
much to minimize the valuable aid of 
these muscles.” With reference to 
meat, he states, “While it is true that 
the natives are exceedingly fond of 
meat, it is equally true that they very 
seldom have it in ordinary circum- 
stances. They are not regular meat 
eaters, and the total quantity eaten by 
the average native in the course of a 
year is very much less than that con- 
sumed by the average European.” I 
will pass over his remarks on cellulose- 
containing food except to quote the 
conclusion that, “Thus there are in the 
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life of the Bantu people three impor- 


tant factors which, theorétically at 
least, militate against the onset of ap- 
pendicitis: (1) frequent and regular 
evacuation of the bowels, (2) the ab- 
sence of much meat in the diet, and 
(3) the presence of abundant cellulose 
in the everyday food. These people do 
not ‘suffer’ from appendicitis, and, 
moreover, they are not afflicted with 
gall-bladder affections.” 

These observations are fully con- 
firmed by a*caréful study of appendi- 
citis returns made by hospital authori- 
ties in British tropical colonies’ popu- 
lations. Thus, for example, in British 
Somaliland in 1928, out of a total of 
27,575 hospital admissions of males, 
only*two were for appendicitis, while 
out of 8,818 hospital admissions for 
females none were attributed to this 
disease. Evidence of this kind could 
be multiplied for practically the whole 
of Africa for which reports are avail- 
able. Statistics previously quoted prove 
conclusively that appendicitis in primi- 
tive races is rare under qualified mod- 
ern hospital administration providing 
facilities for a definite diagnosis. 


Life and Death 
(Concluded from page 27) 


and material of our nation were united 
with a singleness of purpose that would 
not be denied. Our fight against the 
hosts of death will have a similar suc- 
cess if ever we accept a civil health 
conscription for a day or two each 
year or two to get a comprehensive 
physical and mental appraisal. Those 
days would be returned to us, added to 
and multiplied, in the longer and fuller 
lives that would result by attention 
focused on the principles of health. 

Do I advocate any such thing? 

Indeed I do not! not now. Society 
is not ready for such a scheme, and 
would resent it and reject it. I merely 
throw out a thought, with full aware- 
ness that society makes progress in 
three well-defined stages: as ideas are 
advanced by the few; as ideas are ac- 
cepted by the many; and, finally, as 
ideas are adopted by society as a whole. 

The National Institute of Health, 
sponsored by Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell of Louisiana, “to promote the 
health of human beings, to improve 
their earning capacity, to reduce their 
living expenses, to increase their hap- 
piness, and to prolong their lives,” may 
be the agency to marshal forth our 
nation’s forces to fight the hosts of 
death. 

Meantime, what to do? 

We can do as we do do, lend encour- 
agement to agencies that combat the 
causes of death, supplementing such 
encouragement by whatever each indi- 
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vidual company desires to initiate, in 
which regard we are not without splen- 
did example within our ranks. Or we 
can give thought to whether we should 
pool our energies and resources in a 
Longevity Laboratory of broad purpose 
and high idealism. Five cents per 
thousand of insurance in force would 
provide $5,500,000 this year, more next 
year, more next year.. A hundred mil- 
lion company would pay $5,000 yearly. 
A billionaire company, $50,000 per bil- 
lion in force. 

Do I advise any such thing? 

Indeed I do not! not now. A very 
considerable bit of thought would be 
required, an adequate survey made, a 
study into duplication of effort, before 
any individual or group of individuals 
would recommend so vast a project. I 
advance a thought, not a recommenda- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the fact confronts us. 
Many deaths, many thousands of 
deaths, actually hundreds of thousands 
of deaths, are postponable every year. 
It concerns us as insurance executives. 
It concerns us as citizens. Our re- 
sponsibility is double. 

Life has four levels of conduct, con- 
cisely formulated by William Mc- 
Dougall: (1) because of instinct (which 
concerns basic needs like shelter, food 
and sex); (2) because of reward (or 
fear); (3) because of praise (or cen- 
sure); (4) because of idealism. A 
bountiful reward in premium and in- 
terest money awaits us if we prolong 
the span of life. But I like to think 
our motives are more highly attuned. 
Prestige, perhaps, as we parade proud 
purpose. However, I venture to believe 
that insurance can reach into the top- 
most plane of human conduct, ideal- 
ism. I venture to believe that the 
spirit of insurance can actuate us 
toward an altruism as practical as it 
is lofty. ’Tis thus I view this sub- 
ject, conserving human lives. 


— 
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